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What children want, within the bounds of 
right, they should, if possible, have. Their 
wishes should be respected. The small de- 
sires of a child are, to him, as important as 
the great desires of a man, and should as 
carefully be considered The wet blanket, 
“ You can’t have that,” often causes keéner 
pain to a boy than the loss of thousands of 
dollars in after life. 


TuElegislature of this State has been often 
asked to amend the School District Library 
law. About $50,000 are distributed annually 
among the 13,000 districts, ostensibly for the 
purchase of books; but really, one-third is 
spent to pay teachers. The whole of this 
money and $50,000 more should be spent by 
the districts, to purchase reference books for 
the use of teachers and pupils. Lét the 
teachers agitate the matter. 








BEECHER Says that it is wrong to put before 
children of a school motives simply of praise. 
to glut the faculties already too greedy at 
the expense of the faculties too tardy. It 





drives up that which should be depressed, 
and depresses that which should be exalted. 
The t ating of children ought not to be upon 
the basis of any one suth easy faculty, or 
ohe 80 Sedlicing, as the love of praise. Chil- 
dren should be taught to do what they do 
fom the love of it. The sense of praise ought 
to go with the sense of well-doing. 





Morivss rule the world. President Gleve- 
land is shaping his policy in obedience to 
strongest motives. So is everybody else. 
There is no intelligent action, however small, 
that is not the result of motives. Motives 
govern schools. Standings, marks, reports, 
praise, love, diplomas, the stick, and fear, 
are among the mostcommon. The motives 
that govern us, and lead us !o govern others, 
come in the line of our activities, There is 
no intelligent action in the forced work of a 
slave, more than in the motion of a machine. 
Both move because they areforced to. The 
work We like to do, is done with a zest anda 
will that takes no note of time or fatigue. 





THE best food is that which strengthens ; 
the worst that which weakens. Food should 
be adapted to conditions. What is one man’s 
food is another’s poison. It would be absurd 
to feed all alike, or an equal quantity. 
Those who intelligently provide for growing 
children study carefully their needs. A tin- 
perverted taste can be safely followed, and 
there need b« no fear in gratifying a healthy 
demand. These principles are applicable to 
the mind as well as the body. Without men- 
tal food, the mind would soon become imbe- 


202 | cife ; but with an over-quantity or an unnat- 


ural quality, it will become idiotic. The 
greatest care should be used in feeding the 
bodies and minds of growing children. 





SHoppy and sham people are hollow, stuff- 
ed Merely with the miserable rags of self- 
conceit. They appear what they are not. 
They have a certain number of facts mixed 
in with other articles, so that they may 
seem decent in society—so much history, 
geography, science, language, a smattering 
of Latin, a gabble of French, and they put 
on the airs‘ of doctors of law. One would 
think they were competent to decide the 
momentous questions of political economy. 
Certain schools turn out graduates whose 
greatest recommendation is conceited ignor- 
ance. They have special facilities for mak- 
ing their students show themselves off “as 
if they had the head of Pericles on their 
shouldérs ” Spurgeon rays: ‘‘ Some are tall 
by the mieasurement of conceit, but small 
when brought to the standard of wisdom.” 
A graduate who cannot say, “‘I don't know,” 
had better return to his class-room until he 
can learn how. 


~ 


INFLUENCE is personal. An automaton 
orator, made of wheels and springs, wound 
up By a crank, would have no more infiu- 
ence upon an audience than a hand-organ. 
He might be as handsome as Apollo, and 








speak as distinctly as Wendell Phillips, but 


if he had not a human heart, he would in- 
fluence nobody. Nothing kills a teacher 
deader than, ‘“‘ He doesn’t believe what he 
says.” 

Influence is inversely proportional to the 
square ot the distance, that is, one-half the 
distance, four times the imfluence. The 
nearer you can get te some persons, the 
greater their influence. This is not physical 
nearness. An iceberg is warmer than some 
men ; the nearer you are to them, the colder 
it is. 1t only begins togrow warm when they 
are well out of your way. Others seem to live 
at the very centre of heat. They believe what 
they say, and act from the fullness of their 
hearts. These heve influence. An old 
teacher remained for forty years in one 
school. He was not a very good scholar 
nor a very great man, but he had a wonder- 
ful influence. The longer he lived, the more 
men believed in him, and when he died, the 
entire region mourned him. Why? He was 
genuine. There wasn'ta drop of humbug blood 
in his veins nota hypocritical hair on his 
head! He simply : aid and acted kindly, care- 
fully, and always just what he believed. The 
world called him singular, and he was; for 
it is so seldom we fiud an honest mar. This 
man’s influence over young people was won- 
derful. They listened to every word he said. 
Others would talk and no one would hear, 
but whenever this man opened his lips, the 
entire school was always attentive. They 
looked upon him as a sort of angel. How 
did he get this power’? He always had it. 
Did he seek for it? Never. Did he study 
the artof address ? Never. How can you get 
it? Act just as you are, and if there is a 
magnet in you, it will attract. Play a part, 
put on soft words, seem to be what you are 
not, say what you don't believe, act a lie, be 
bought to deliver fine addresses, trim your 
sails, and your influence will be dead. 

A man may be populer and have no influ- 
ence. The most popular man im New York 
city to-morrow would be he who would give 
away a niillion of five-dollar gold pieces to 
whoever might ask. When his money was 
gone, not a man of all the multitude who 
got his money would give a cent to keep 
him out of the alms-house. You don’t be- 
lieve it? Then you don’t know the world. 
What would the people care about the man. 
His money is What they are after? 

There is no love in politics. Try it and see. 
But is there no love in the world? It is full 
of it, but money will not buy it. Help that boy 
to think, sit up with chat poor old man, take 
ina wandering child, give bread,to satisfy 
honest hunger; do :hese things, and their 
like, because you want to, because you can- 
not help it, and you will never lack friends 
or influence. 

A teacher once said, ‘‘1l’m not going to 
work any more than ['m paid for.” He didn’t 
get pay very lomg. Another said, ‘‘1’m going 
to work—lI love it, pay or no pay.” He wae 
paid, and to-day is paid, an excellent salar 
in a life place, and what is more, his tnftu- 





ence is greater than his salary. 
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Tur Nebraska State Teachers’ Association meets 
at Lincoln, March 31, and April 1 and 2. 


Tux Indiana legislature has just defeated a prop- 
osition to choose the county superintendents by 
popular election. They are now chosen by a county 
board. 


WE are pained to learn that Dr. C. O. Thompson, 
Pres. of the Rose Polytechnic Inst., at Terra Haute, 
Ind., died March 17 of rheumatism of the heart. 
He was for several years President of the Free In- 
dustrial School at Worcester, Mass., and eminent 
as an educator. 


THE Iowa State Reading Circle has adopted for 
the first year’s course Page’s ‘“‘Theory and Prac- 
tice,” ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief General History,” ‘‘ Hunt’s 
Hygiene for Young People,” and ‘* Watt’s Im- 
provement of the Mind.” A new and carefully re- 
vised edition of the last named book is now in ad- 
vanced preparation by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 














. One of the very best books for teachers is Tate’s 

‘Philosophy of Education.” No thorough teacher 
will fail to study it. It is full of most valuable 
suggestions. We are happy to announce that 
President Sheib, of the Louisiana Normal School, 
is revising its pages, adding notes, bringing the 
entire work into harmony with recent advances in 
educational science, and making it more than ever 
an educational classic. The book will be published 
by us in the summer, or early in the autumn. 





THE citizens of St. Augustine have just commemo- 
rated the founding of that city by Melendez, 320 
years ago, and the discovery of Florida by Ponce 
de Leon half a century earlier. Juan Ponce de 
Leon was with Columbus on his second voyage 
across the Atlantic in 1493, and passed the next 
twenty years in the West Indies. Late in life he 
was possessed with a desire to discover the ‘‘foun- 
tain of perpetual youth,” the existence of which 
was finally believed to be in the New World. On 
the 27 of March, 1513, on Easter Sunday, he saw a 
land, to which, from its beautiful flowers, he gave 
the name of Florida. 





AN important lesson can be drawn from the fact 
that of the $91,158,089 expended on the public 
schools in the thirty-eight States and nine Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia during 1882, 
more than one-quarter of that entire expense was 
borne by the three States of Illinois, Ohio, and 
Iowa. One-third of the expense was borne by and 
expended in the four States of New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. More than one-half of 
it was borne by and expended in the six States of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
California. Nearly two-thirds of it all was borne 
by and expended in the nine States of California, 
Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, and New York. 





Tue doors of the New York State Reading Circle 
are open for all who wish to enter from other 
states. Circulars and application forms can be ob- 
tained by writing to the secretary, Jerome Allen, 
25.Clinton Place, N. Y. The course is three years, 
and purely professional. No books on history, 
mathematics, geography, or grammar will be read. 
Its design is to promote the professional study of 
the science of teaching. Ample opportunities for 
pursuing the fundamental branches are afforded 
in all our towns and cities. It is the teacher’s pro- 
fessional preparation that needs encouragement, 
and for this purpose the N. Y. State Reading Circle 
was organized. The diploma to be given at the 
close of the course is certain to possess a profession- 
al value. i 


WL all primary teachers or kindergartners who 
know of any true stories about little children illus- 
trating childish methods of thought, please write 
them down on a postal card, and send to Miss 
Mackintosh (Cor. Sec. K.G. Assn. of N. Y. City), 55 
Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J.? 

Please distinguish between thoughts that have 
been put into the little minds and those which have 
developed naturally there. Where possible, it 








would add greatly to the value of the information 
if the environment of the child was mentioned 
also. The object is to gain sufficient data for the 
application of psychological principles in the edu- 
cation of the youngest children. 


Mr. Barnum of the New York Legislature, thinks 
that because the $500 tax paid by the theatres of 
New York City is given to the Society for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Delinquents, therefore the 
theatres are stigmatized as nurseries of crime. 
While a few theatres are free from all contaminat- 
ing influences, the majority are not. Only a few 
nights ago a theatre near this office was closed by 
the police, and all hands—actors, proprietors, and 
audience detained, many of them in the station- 
house over night. Thisisan extreme case, but the 
fact remains that it does not generally indicate 
good morality for a young man or woman to spend 
time or money in attending the average theatres. 








Tue Times of this city is not in favor of reform 
in spelling. Because it is proposed to simplify the 
orthography of many words now outrageously 
spelled, so as to lessen the work of primary in- 
struction, it concludes that it will be necessary to 
allow all sorts of ignorant people to talk like 
heathen. Instead of saying, ‘‘I have killed the 
hog.” the Times thinks that a phonetic spelling 
would require the colored child to say, ‘‘ ’Ive done 
gone killed the hog;” and, ‘ Tell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers” would be, ‘‘Doan ye tole me in miz- 
zable low-down numbers.” 

If this is believed to be the result of spelling ac- 
cording to phonetic principles, there is need of a re- 
form missionary among the editors of the New 
York dailies, and a little logic teaching would not 
be out of the way, at least, the Times could learn 
the force of a non sequitur. 





The Educational Courant lays down sound doc- 
trine when it says that ‘‘we want to learn the fun- 
damental principles underlying methods.” When all 


our teachers understand educational science well het 


enough, and have the mental grasp sufficiently 
strong to take a principle and draw correct 
conclusions from it, applying them to the teaching 
of géography, arithmetic, spelling, reading, writ 
ing, government, and the art of questioning, we 
shall be near an educational millenium. But the 
fact is at present, education, although a science, is 
not a large one. By this we mean that few funda- 
mental principles are universally accepted, and 
fewer still classified to the satisfaction of all. 
Little is accurately known concerning child mind 
from two to six, and little uniformity exists in 
the methods of early training. Freebel’s maxims 
are regarded by only a few, and even the axioms 
of Pestalozzi are ignored in a majority of school- 
rooms. Is there not much to be done ? 





Supt. S. S. Parr, of Rochester, Minn., editor of 
Schvol Education, has accepted an appointment as 
professor of didactics in De Pauw UOniversity, 
Greencastle, Ind. The purpose of his work is to 
organize not a chair of didactics alone, but a nor- 
mal school with facilities for teaching the legal 
branches in a proper manner. So far professor- 
ships of teaching have not amounted to much, be- 
cause they have had no practice department. They 
haye been as a lectureship on medicine would be 
without a hospital or dissecting room. Their work 
has consisted in discoursing about teaching. Pro- 
fessor Parr proposes to make a bona fide normal 
school the basis of his work. Carrying out this 
plan he will succeed. De Pauw has an endowment 
of a million of dollars, and will soon be spending 
$100,000 per year on salaries of professors. The 
field is a grand one, and Professor Parr is just the 
man to organize a success. We congratulate the 
State of Indiana on his return to work within its 
borders. 


One of the agents for ‘ Quincy Methods ” writes 
us ‘‘I should like the agency for the county; the 
fact that I sold twenty-six books to our teachers in 
this village, where the whole number employed is 
thirty-nine, shows it is a popular work. 








NORMAL TEACHING BEFORE CHRIST. 


How Soorates Taucut.—By Pato. 

“* Socrates taught by questioning. His aim was 
to prepare the mind of his pupils to receive the 
truth, by proving to them their ignorance, and 
then creating a curiosity, a desire, a thirst for real 
knowledge. Meno, one of his pupils, is introduced 
to us in one of Plato’s dialogues, and the following 
conversation takes place between him and his 
teacher, Socrates. Meno had complained to Soc- 
rates that his teaching was negative, that he really 
learned nothing under his instruction.” 

_ ‘Why, Socrates,” said Meno, “you remind me 
of that broad sea-fish called the torpedo, which 
produces a numbness in the person who approaches 
and touches it. For, in truth, I seem benumbed 
both in mind and mouth, and know not what to 
reply to you, and yet I have often spoken on this 
subject with great fluency and success.” 

In reply, Socrates says little, but calls to him 
Meno’s attendant, a young slave boy, and begins to 
question him. 

‘*My boy, do you know what figure this is?” 
(drawing a square upon the ground with a stick.) 

“Oyes. It is a square.” 

‘What do you notice about these lines?” (tracing 
them.) 

** That all four are equal.” 

_ “*Could there be another space like this, only 
larger or less?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘*Suppose this line (pointing to one of the sides) 
is two feet long, how many feet will there be in 
the whole?” 

“Twice two.” 

**How many is that?” 

“ Four. ” 

‘* Will it be possible to have another space twice 
this size?” 

“ee Yes. ” 

‘How many square feet will it contain?’ 

““ Eight. ” 

“Then how long will the sides of such a space 


“*It is plain, Socrates, that it will be twice the 
length!” 

*“* You see, Meno, that I teach this boy nothing. 
L only question him And he thinks he knows the 
right answer to my question; but does he know?” 

' “Certainly not,” replied Meno. 

** Let us return to him again.” 

“*My boy, you say that from a line of four feet 
long there will be produced a space of eight square 
feet; is it so?” 

“Yes, Socrates, I think so.” 

‘“‘Let us try then.” (He prolongs the line to 
double the length.) 

“Certainly.” (He completes the square.) 

** How large has become the whole space?” 

“Why, it is four times as large.” 

“How many feet does it contain?” 

‘* Sixteen.” 

‘“‘How many ought double the square to contain?!” 

‘“ Eight. ” 

After a few more questions the lad suggests that 
the line should be three feet long, since four feet 
are too much. 

“Tf, then, it be three feet, we will add the half 
of the first line into it; shall we?” 

“Yes.” (He draws the whole square on a line of 
three feet.) 

“Now, if the first square we drew contained 
twice two feet, and the second four times four feet, 
how many does the last contain?” 

“Three times three, Socrates.” 

**And how many ought it to contain?” 

‘** Only eight, or one less than nine.” 

‘* Well, now, since this is not the line on which 
to draw the square we wanted, tell me how long it 
should be?” 

**TIndeed, sir, I don’t know.” 

“*Now observe, Meno, what has happened to this 
boy; you see he did not know at first, neither does 
he yet know. But he then answered boldly, be- 
cause he fancied he knew; now he is quite at a 
loss, and though he is still as ignorant as before, 
he does not think he knows.” 
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Meno replies, “‘ What you say is quite true, Soc- 
rates.” 

‘Is he not, then, in a better state now in respect 
to the matter of which he was ignorant?’ 

‘‘Most assuredly he is.” 

‘‘In causing him to be thus at a loss, and benumb- 
ing him like a torpedo, have we done him any 
harm?” 

‘None, certainly.” 

‘“We have at least made some progress toward 
finding out his true position. For now, knowing 
nothing, he is more Jikely to inquire and search 
‘or himself.” 

By this dialogue we learn that it was Socrates’ 
first object to prepare the minds of pupils to re- 
ceive knowledge. It would have been of no use to 
have told this boy concerning what he was igno- 
rant until he was brought into a condition to feel 
bis ignorance, and had a desire to know. 





Forthe SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


INCIDENTS OF DISORDERED MEMORIES. 


(Mind Article No. XXVIII.) 

It is important for teachers to know the condi- 
tion of mind in its diseased, as well as in its healthy 
state. For the purpose of giving students a 
glimpse of what the memory may become, we 
present the following incidents: 

Mr. Von B——, envoy to St. Petersburg, was 
about to make a visit, but could not tell the ser- 
vants hisname. ‘*Turningaround to a gentleman 
who was with him, he said, with much earnest- 
ness, ‘ Do tell me whoIam!’ The question excited 
laughter, but, as he insisted on being answered, he 
was told, upon which he finished his visit. It is 
frequently the case that business men forget how 
to spell a familiar word, or some parc of.the mul- 
tiplication table. Nocause can be assigned, but 
the fact remains. Men make allowances for 
themselves, when teachers often would make no 
allowances for their pupils. 

Many instances are mentioned in works on mental 
physiology, of the inability to speak the right 
words at the right times. A gentleman told a 
friend that *‘ he had had his umbrella washed,” 
the meaning of which was gradually discovered to 
be, that he had had his hair cut. This man’s health 
was good, but he finall) died of apuplexy. 

In hospitals, it is not uncommon to find patients 
ceprived of a part of their vocabulary. They can- 
not remember the words scissors, and window, but 
can say, ‘‘ the things that cut,” and, ‘‘what you 
see through.” They forget names of persons, but 
can designate them by their titles, profession, in- 
ventions he has made, or books written. In many 
serious cases of such loss of memory, the patient is 
able to play games that require skill and foresight 
with great success, showing that reasoning and 
perception may be strong, while certain other 
parts of the mind are weak. In some cases, 
@ map knows very well what he wants to say, and 
can think the words but cannot utter them. An 
individual under these circumstances said, ‘ I 
made every effort to reply, but it was impossible 
to utter a word.” Instances of this kind have led 
some authors to distinguish two verbal memories, 
the one by which we become conscious of the word, 
the second by which we are able to express it. 

It is wrong to suppose that because a child knows. 
therefore he can express. The therefore does not 
follow. Every day experience contradicts the 
statement that all that expression needs, is knowl- 
edge. Speakers are constantly failing because they 
cannot command themselves. They become vexed 
continually, and often say to themselves, ‘‘If I 
could only express what I know and feel, if I could 
talk in public the things I know and can express 
to a few, I should be satisfied. The power of mem- 
ory does not go hand in hand with the power 
of expression. This is a very important item for 
teachers to remember. 

If teachers will take the trouble to classify mem- 
ory failures, they will find that proper names are 
the most frequently forgotten, then names of con- 
crete things, then substantives not formed from ad- 
jectives, and lastly, adjectives and verbs which 
xpress qualities, states of being, and acts, It has| 





been noticed that many idiots have memory only 
of adjectives. 

Mental images of persons and things, without 
their names, are easily remembered; abstract con- 
cepts can only be formed by the aid of words that 
give them stable form. This is the reason why 
verbs, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions are more easily fixed in the mind 
than substantives. 

Gestures and motions are longest remembered. 
One incident is mentioned of a patient who could 
not remember motions. His case was severe. The 
physician said, ‘‘ I held my hands before me, and 
moved my fingers as if I were playing the clari 
onet, and requested the patient to imitate me. He 
did so witb perfect precision. A few minutes later 
I asked him to go through the same movements. 
He reflected for a time, but was entirely unable to 
recall them. This was an extreme case of dis- 
ease, probably incuratle. When signs of recovery 
begin, they return in inverse order to that in which 
they disappear. 

Instances in great numbers show that memory 
is tenacious. What is committed to ‘it is retained, 
even though it canriot for years be recalled. It is 
through some imperfection in the mind that we 
cannot af once recall, perfectly, all we have seen, 
heard, or read. Stored away in one of the count- 
less chambers of the mind, the memories are there, 
only waiting for a favorable opportunity to spring 
int» life and activity. 

** A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, 
was carried from London to a lodging in the country ; 
there her infant daughter was taken to visit her, 
and, after a short interview, carried back to town. 
The lady died a few days after, and the daughter 
grew up without any recollection of her mother 
till she was of mature age. At this time she hap- 
pened to be taken into the room in which her 
mother died, without knowing it to have been so; 
she started on entering it, and, when a friend who 
was along with herasked the cause of her agitation, 
she replied: ‘I have a distinct impression of hav- 
ing been in this room before, and that a lady, who 
lay in that corn ‘r, and seemed very ill, leaned over 
me and wept.’” 

A clergyman endowed with a decidedly artistic 
temperament (a fact worth noting) went with a 
party of friends to a castle in Sussex, which he did 
not remember ever to have previously visited. 
** As he approached the gateway, he became con- 
scious of a very vivid impression of having seen it 
before; and he ‘seemed to himself to see’ not only 
the gateway itself, but donkeys beneath the arch, 
and people on the top of it. His conviction that 
he must have visited the castle on some former oc- 
casion made him inquire from his mother if she 
could throw any light on the matter. She at once 
informed him that being in that part of the country 
when he was about eighteen months old, she had 
gone over with a large party, and taken him in the 
pannier of a donkey; that the elders of the party, 
having brought lunch with them, had eaten it on 
the roof of the gateway where they would have 
been seen from below, while he had been left on 
the ground with the attendants and donkeys.” 

‘*A case has been related to me,” says Aber- 
crombie, ‘‘ of a boy who at the age of four received 
a fracture of the skull, for which he underwent the 
operation of trepan. He was at the time in a state 
of perfect stupor, and after his recovery retained 
no recollection either of the accident or of the oper- 
ation. At the age of fifteen, during the delirium 
of a fever, he gave his mother a correct description 
of the operation, and the persons who were present 
at it, with their dress and other minute particulars. 
He had never been observed to allude to it before, 
and no means were known by which he could have 
acquired the circumstances which he mentioned.” 

The complete recovery of a forgotten language 
merits attention. The case reported by Coleridge 
is well known, and there are many others of the 
same kind to be found in the works of Abercrombie, 
Hamilton, and Carpenter. Tue anesthetic sleep 
induced by chloroform or ether sometimes pro- 
duces the same effects as does febrile excitation. 





“ An old forester had lived in his boyhood on the 


rontier of Poland, where he had never spoken any 
thing but the Polish tongue. Afterward he lived 
in the German districts, and his children assert 
that for thirty or forty years he neither heard nor 
pronounced a single Polish word. During an attack 
of aneesthesia which lasted nearly two hours, he 
spoke, prayed, and sang, using only the Polish 
language.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
MIND QUESTIONS. 





(See JOURNAL, Feb. 21.) 

1. What relation does expression hold to the 
other studies of a school course ? 

2. In what way may imagination be cultivated 
in young children ? 

3. What is “‘ personatipng”? What value has it 
as a school exercise ? 

4. What imaginative ability has the child of ten 
years ? 

5. What studies train the imagination best 
what the least ? 

6. Give three distinct methods of training the 
imagination of children; of adults. 

7. Can the imagination be too vivid? 
will be its effect on the life ? 

8 What will be the effect if the imagination is 
dull ? 

9. Name ten imaginative works proper tobe read 
by young people. 


What 
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TAKE LITTLE FOR GRANTED. 





By Supt. H. F. Harriveton, New Bedford, Mass. 


I happened into a class of the ninth grade, not 
long ago, as they were copying from the speller the 
sentence, ‘‘The meats most in use are beef, mut- 
ton, veal, lamb, and pork.” I passed among the 
seats, looking at the writing, when the thought 
struck me that I would ascertain how much knowl- 
edge these ten year-olders possessed about the 
meat they are daily eating. So I called the at- 
tention of the class and asked, ‘‘ How many can 
tell me from what creature we obtain beef?” Not 
a half dozen out of the fifty present raised their 
hands ; and out of that half dozen the one whom I 
signalled to reply suggested “pig.” So it was in 
regard to mutton, veal and lamb; few or none had 
the slightest conception whence they are obtained. 
A few guesses were ventured, as that mutton comes 
from veal, or lamb from calves, and the like. 

When my exercise was over, and we had all had 
a good laugh over the consummate ignorance, the 
teacher said : “‘I have learned a profitable lesson 
from this inquiry. I have been taking too much 
for granted. I should never have imagined that 
this knowledge was not as familiar to these chil- 
dren as it is to me.” 

“It is well to learn that lesson faithfully,” I re- 
plied. ‘“We must take very little for granted as to 
the accurate knowledge eur pupils possess of 
either words or things. Go to the roots in every- 
thing you do.” 

I trust all our teachers will heed the lesson, how 
little is to be taken for granted in their work. It 
has been the taking for granted, when pupils can 
call words glibly that they understand their 
meaning, that has sent the pupils of numberless 
schools forward through reading book after read- 
ing book of a progressive series, boasting of their 
attainments in reading, when the words they pro- 
nounce convey as little meaning to their minds as 
though they were Egyptian hieroglyphics. This 
reading is a miserable sham. 


NATuRE bids me love myself, and hate all that 
hurt me; reason bids me love my friends, and hate 
those who envy me; religion bids me love all and 
hate none. Nature showeth care; reason, wit; re- 
ligion, love. Nature may induce me, reason per- 
suade me; but religion shall rule me. I will harken 
to nature in much, to reason in more, to religion 
in all.— WARWICK. 








Love, like a creeper, withers and dies if it has 





nothing to embrace, 
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For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


——— 


By Pror. C. T. BARNEs. 

A meeting of the wise men, superintendents of 
city and village schools, was held in Syracuse a 
little more than a yearago. At one time during 
that meeting the discussion turned upon the teach- 
ing of geography in the public schools. Some ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the results, but the ma- 
jority seemed to consider that work as very poorly 
done. One said, ‘‘ The results are very meager ;” 
another, ‘ The results secured are not commensu- 
rate with the time devoted to the subject ;” another, 
“T am especially dissatisfied with the work done 
in our schools in the introductery portions of geo- 
graphy ;” and still another, ‘‘There must be some- 
thing better than this old method of question and 
answer.” 

These utterances were not the careleas state- 
ments of persons who know nothing of the work 
done, but the candid statements of men who have 
made the work of teaching their special study for 
years. I listened with intense interest to that dis- 
cussion, and at its close wondered why a subject 
which has been considered an absolute essential in 
nearly all of the common schools of the world for 
the last half century should prove so unprofitable; 
why a subject which, more than almost any other, 
can be made to arouse an eager interest on the 
part of the pupil, and so become full of pleasure 
and profit, should be considered as more poorly 
taught than any other subject in the list of school 
studies. Yet these gentlemen so regarded it, and, 
upon inquiry of a large number of commissioners 
and teachers since, I find that it is very generally 
so considered throughout our state. 

In trying to account for this poverty of result, I 
am led to the following conclusions: 

I. That teachers are not, as a usu. thing, prop- 
erly familiar with the subject-matter of geography. 

II. They fail to arouse an interest from the fact 
that the subject does not interest them. 

III. The stereotyped method of compelliny pupils 
to memorize the words of the book, is the one in 
most general use. 

IV. The teacher often sits holding the book, and 
reading question and answer, while compelling the 
pupil to repeat the answer from memory. 

V. Memorizing the words of the lesson often 
leaves no permanent impression on the mind, and 
is the method best calculated to repress all the 
energies of the child, and prevent any possible 
awakeniog of the enthusiasm so necessary to true 
progress. 

VI. Too much attention is given to the unimpor- 
tant details of geography. 

VIL. The text-book is put inte the hands of the 
child long before he knows how to use it intelli- 
gently. 

VIII. Too much stress is laid upon precise defi- 
nitions. That these are abuses appearing in very 
much of the so called ‘‘ teaching.” of geography in 
our schools, is a fact well-known to superintend- 
ents and commissioners. 

That the pupils in our schools can come up 
through such abuses to anything like an intelli 
gent understanding of the facts uf geography is due 
not to the skill of the teacher, but to what Buck- 
ham calls ‘‘ Children’s wonderful capacity of ac- 
quisition,” which will allow them to get some good 
from almost any teacher. 

That there is a method of presenting this subject, 
which clothes its study with a peculiar fas- 
cination, has been demonstrated repeatedly in 
schools where intelligent work is.the ruJe.and not 
the exception. 

That it must still form a necessary part of the 
curriculum of school studies, is apparent for the 
following reasons: 

VALUE OF THIS STUDY: 

I. It surpasses nearly all other studies in the in- 
terest with which it may be clothed. 

IL, It yields much valuable knowledge about a 





great many useful subjects which are necessarily 
included in its study. 

Iff. After the three R’s, the knowledge of no 
other subject studied in school is so frequently 
called into use as a knowledge of geography. 

IV. Ability to understand the matter of our 
daily reading calls for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the geography of the world. 

V. No other study is better adapted to develop 
and to educate the imagination. 


VI. It forms the only basis for an intelligent | 


study of the history of the world. 

It follows, then, that geography must still be 
considered one of the required subjects in our 
school economy. 

The inquiry, then, naturally arises, How shalt it 
be taught that it nay be productive of the best 
possible results ? 

Before suggesting an order of study, let me call 
your attention to a few general underlying facts or 
principles: 

I. The subject is too comprehensive to be treated 
in all its details, and can only be presented in out- 
line during the brief term of the school life. 

II. This outline, though brief, should contain the 
essential features of the geography of the world, 
and these features should be thoroughly mastered. 

Ill. Much of the matter in the text-books con- 
sists of the mere details of descriptive geography 
and needlessly mintte map questions, which should 
be omitted in favor of the essential features. 

IV. In descriptive geography there are two dis- 
tinct fields of study open to the pupil: 

1. The earth’s surface with its varied forms of 
vegetable and animal life. 

2. The works of man upon such surface. 

V. There are two ways in which we can know 
anything of these thin; s: 

1. By actually seeing them. 

2. By imagining how they look. 

VI. As much of the earth’s surface must neces- 
sarily be outside of the child’s vision, the imagina- 
tion must be depended upon to furnish a knowledge 
of the larger part of such surface. 

VII. As the unseen cin be imagined only by re- 
ference to the seen, it follows that the part of the 
surface within the vision of the pupil should be 
studied with great care as a basis for the correct 
understanding of other portions. 

VIII. Primary geography must then deal with 
the bit of the earth’s surface lying just at our 
doors, and should be studied minutely, while the 
general geography of the world should be studied 
less minutely. 

IX. The various forms of vegetable and animal 
life which appear upon the surface of the earth 
constitute one of the most pleasing and instructive 
portions of geographical study; and much of the 
time of the daily lessons should be given to the 
study of such forms. 

X. In such study we find the elements of some of 
the sciences. 

(a) Vegetable life, depending upon soil, minerals, 
and climate. gives us Botany. 


(6) Animal life, depending upon vegetation, and | 


climate, gives us Zoology. 
(c) Movements of the men who live and have 
lived upon the earth give us History. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





TaBLE TALK.—Three times each day, the family 
gathers at the table. It is a place for cheerful- 
ness. Simply on hygienic grounds, mea's should 
not be eaten in silence. Bright, cheerful conversa- 
tion is an excellent sauce and a prime aid to di- 
gestion. If it prolongs the meal, and thus appears 
to take too much time out of the busy day, it will 
add to the years in the end, by increased healthful- 
ness and lengthened life. In any case, however, 
something is due to refinement, and gsill more is 
due to the culture of one’s home life. The table 
should be made the centre of the social life of the 


household. There, all should appear at their best, | 


Gioom should be banished, conversation should be 
bright and sparkling. It should: consist of some- 


Sie eer et the sienet is not gommpprlnene. Re 


such hallowed moments. 





——— > 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION. 
The teacher who can bring to his assistance jy 


school-work skill in rapidly sketching outlines of 
birds, flowers, animals, faces, etc., etc., never 


stands helpless before his class. Next to the ob- 
ject itself ranks the well executed representation 
of itas a means of developing the mental powers of 
the pupil. Indeed, almost, if not quite, as much 
enthusiasm may be aroused by the skillful teacher 
in developing an outline at the crayon point and 
talking with the children as he proceeds, as by the 


TPs eneate 


presence of the object itself in the class-room. The 
impracticability, also, of securing for the inspec- 
tion of the class very many of the objects most 
needed in school work,frequently forces the teacher 
to the board, to bring more clearly to the child's 
mind the point in question. Few teachers can bring 
the picture in the mind out in white and black upon 
the board. The teacher who can, possesses a 
mighty power. 


Fig. 2. 

A new device by means of which one with no 
skill whatever in sketching can quickly and ac- 
curately transfer outlines of some of the most com- 
mon objects of every-day life to the board, and use 
them in language and oral lessons, has recently 
been called to our attention. It consists of a trans- 
fer to the blackboard of dotted outlines of the ob- 
ject. 


y 


P Fig. & 
' Suppose this outline to be upon the board, visible 





only to the eye of the teacher standing before the 
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clase. Topie: Fhe Purts.of the Cow. The-teacher 
commences his talk with the class, and develops 
the parts of the cow with the crayen as he pro- 
ceeds. With the completed outlines, portions of 
the lesson not included in naming the parts may 
be developed. 

The outlines of the Pansies (Fig. II) being placed 
upon the board may be used in a similar manner, 
and colored crayon introduced to heighten the 
effect. Our attention was recently called to three 
groups of these pansies on the same board. After 
using them for instruction in botany, the teacher 
had left the central bunch in white outline, and by 
the aid of colored crayon made the group on either 
side assume a most lifelike aspect. 


The pears (Fig. III.), after performing object || 


lesson work, may be utilized for blackboard orna- 
mentation. 

Messrs. Guilford and Ortel, Weehawken, N. J., 
have issued ten series of transfers in dotted out- 
lines for the blackboard. Eavh series consisis of 
ten sketches suitable for use in language and oral 
lessons. The sketches are large enough when 
traced, to be plainly visible fifty feet from the 
board. 


* 


AN INSTITUTE IFROGRAM. 








By ALBERT SaLispury, Supt. of Education of the 
American Missionary Association. 

[It will be interesting to our readers to know how a veteran 
Institute worker arranges his program to suit the needs of 
southern mistionary schvols.— Eps.) 

I. OPENING EXERCISES (20 minutes). 

ll. ART OF SPEECH (30 minutes). 

1. Importance of Distinct Articulation. 

2. Conson int Sounds (Webster’s. Dict , Sec. 62 
to 107). , 

3. Vowel Sounds in Unaccented Syllables 
(Webster's Dict., Sec. 42°to 61.) 


lll. READING (45 minutes). e 
1, Fundamental Aims and Principles in Prim- 
ary Classes. 


2. Illustrative Lesson in Chart or ist Reader. 
3. Principles and Aims in Higher Classes. 
4, Illustrative Lesson in 4th or 5th Reader. 
IV. ARITHMETIC (45 minutes). 
1. (@) Fundamental Principles of Teaching 
Primary Arithmetic. 
(6) Common Errors of Method. 
2. The Use of Mental Arithmetic. Exercise. 
3. What Parts of Written Arithmetic should 
be most emphasized in Teaching ¢ 
ORTHOGRAPHY. (30 minutes). 
Daily Exercises [llustrating Methods. (a) Oral, 
(b) Dictation Exercises, (c) Writing Lists. 
VI LANGUAGE (45 minutes). 
1. What Use in “ Diacraming” Sentences tf 
2. Composition —Use. When Begin? How ? 
3. Word Forms—(a Plurals and Possessives, 
(b) Verb Forms. 
Vil. GEOGRAPHY (45 minutes). 
1, (a) Preparatory Work for Children.  (b) 
When and How to Use a Text-Book. 
2. The Use of Wall Maps. 
3. Map Drawing, Why and How ? 
4. Lesson in Commercial Geography—Coan, 
Where Found and Where Used ? 
VII. SCHOOL ECONOMY (50 minutes). 
1. How to Organize a Country School. (a) The 
First Day of School. (6) Size of Classes 


" 


and Length of Recitations. (c) Proper 
Parallelism of Studies. 

2. What to do about Writing. and Drawing in 
Country Schools. 


3. What Assistance should be given to Pupils. 
(a) In Study? (b)In recitation ? 

4, Study. (a) Proper Incentives to Study. (b) 
How to Learn a Lesson. 


THE questions asked by children often reveal 
their character; they show the bem, the desire, 
and'turn. ofthe mund: By carefully studying the 
ature of these, the motive that prempta, we will 


heve valuable materials for the study of thechild'’s 
charac ‘er. 











For the SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
DRAWING LESSON. 


By W. N. Hott, Cedar Falls, Iowa.* 


Our aim in thesketch- 
es thus far presented, 
has been two-fold ; first, 
to give the teachers 
material to keep the 
restless little ones busy ; 
secondly, to furnish sub- 
jects for language les- 
sons. 

Here we have a cat. 
Draw the parts in the 
following order: The 
ear on the left side, the 
forehead, the other ear, left side of face, right side, 
eyes, nose, mouth, whiskers, left side of body, tail, 
right side of body, legs, feet. This skeleton can 
then be made solid, by brightening in stripes with 
crayon turned flatwise, and blending as indicated 
in the picture. An excellent language lesson can 
be made after the pupils have learned to draw this 
subject, the picture and the composition being 
upon the same sheet. 

A water pail. Observe 
this order: The ellipse, 
which is free-hand and 
not mathematical, and 
which may be made true 
by using the dotted 
guide line; then the left 
hand side, the right 
hand side, the hoops, 
the ears, the bail, and 
the handle. In a lesson 
for beginners, all these 
words may be developed 
and learned in connection with the drawing of the 
parts. If older pupils write a story about it, let 
the drawing be placed in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the page upon which the story is written. 

* Prof, Hull will sem‘ 120 desigas in drawing for 20 cents, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
I. School organization. 
. Objects sought. 
. Authority for. 
. Enrollment. 
. Classification. 
(a) Basis of. 
(6b) Means of securing. 
5. Seating. 
(a) With reference to classification. 
(6) With reference to recitation. 
6, Programs. 
(a) Study. 
(b) Recitation. 
7. Records. 
(a) Necessity for. 
(6) What to contain. 
(c) Form for keeping. 
II. School discipline. 
1. Objects of discipline. 
2. Character of teacher in relation to discipline. 
3 Character of children in relation to discipline. 
4. Means of influencing children. 
(a) Proper. 
(6) Improper. 
5. Aids to discipline that inhere in the organi- 
zation and conduct of the school. 
IfI. The course of study for the ungraded schools. 
1. The necessity for such a course. 
2. Its advantages. 
& Howto secure its adoption and use. 
V. Elements of governing power. 
VL Punishments. 
VIL. The State school law. 
1. The duty of Teachers. 
2. The duty of school officers. 
VILL. Co-operation of patrons.—From the Barton 
Co., Mo., Normal Institue Course, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Some time ago the question of teachers’ compensa 
tion was discussed in the JouRNAL, some considering 
the primary, others the advanced teacher, deserving of 
the highest salary. The question, of course, could only 
arise through a misapprehension of the relative im- 
portance of the work of the two grades. The old idea 
that anybody can teach the little ones, but that 
much knowledge is necessary to ‘‘ do sums” for the 
larger ones, still lingers in the minds of many. All do 
not yet see that the teacher’s business is to teach the 
little ones how to use the strength they have in acquir- 
ing more, thus making the child each year more 
independent of the teacher's help. One writer attempts 
to prove that, ‘‘ Much higher order of talent and much 
more experience is required to teach the upper grades 
well than the lower,” by stating that he *‘has seen 
teachers broken down in the higher grades speedily re- 
cover in the low.” Mr. J. I. Bunwell, of Carmichaels, 
Pa., says ‘‘ This is true, but why is itso? Because an 
inexperienced and unskillful primary teacher has start- 
ed the pupils in bad ways of working, and when they 
enter the higher grade the teacher has to undo the work 
already done before he can goon. Any teacher of ex- 
perience will say it is harder to teach a boy who has 
been taught carelessly, than to teach one who has never 
been in school, Is it any wonder then that the teacher 
breaks down or fails in the higher grades?” The peo- 
ple demand progress, but it is impossible until the mat- 
ter that was “‘ crammed” int» the minds in the primary 
room becomes real knowledge. 


The following story about the neglect of little things 
may be read with profit by teachers, in whose work 
there are so many things especially liable to neglect, 
but of much more serious consequence than in the fol- 
lowing case : 

“Ata farm io thecountry,a gate of a cattle and poultry 
enclosure was constantly swinging open for want of a 
proper latch. The expenditure of a penny or two and 
a few moments’ labor would have made all right. It was 


on the swing every time a person went out. One 
day a fine young porker made his escape, and 
the whole family, with the gardener, cook, and 
milkmaid, turned out in quest of the fugitive. 


The gardener was the first to discover the pig, and in 
leaping a ditch to cut off his escape, got a sprain that 
kept him in his bed for a fortnight. The cook, on her 
return to the farmhouse, found the linen burnt that she 
had hung before the fire to dry; and the milkmaid, 
having forgotten in her haste to tie up the cattle in the 
cow-house, one of the loose cows had broken the leg of 
a colt that happened to be kept in the same shed. The 
linen burnt and the gardener’s work lost were worth 
fully $20, and the colt was worth nearly double that 
money. So that here was a loss in a few minutes of a 
large sum, purely for want of alittle latch which might 
have been supplied for a few half-pence.” 
= ” * 

Nobody holds the work of the ministers of the gos 
pel in higher esteem than the editors of this paper. 
The world owes its advancement to the Bible and the 
Church. Because the etymology of the word education 
is heathen (educare), it does not follow that education 
must be. The word religion is heathen (religare), but 
religion is not. We agree with an excellent corre- 
spondent who writes us: ‘‘The only educational issue 
before this nation is this : Shall the children and youth 
of this land be taught to fear God and keep His com- 
mandments, or shall they be pampered idiots? And 
unto man he saith: The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom ; and to depart from evil is understanding. What 
makes science or philosophy and all buman learning? 
Without this all must tend to anarchy.” 

* . > 

Much bas been said concerning school-games. A cor- 
respondent asks us to ‘‘state what would be the least cb- 
jectionable games. Do you consider checkers, dominoes, 
old maid, improper games for the school-room?”’ 
Games of chance, conveying no instruction, are im- 
proper. The recreations mentioned are suitable for an 
evening. Look at the ‘“‘ History Game” in this JOURNAL. 
What do you think of it? Ten can play it at ope time. 
It is both interesting and instructive. All games must 
have the element of recreation and fun. This is an im- 
portant question, concerning which we hope to hear 
from many subscribers. 





Verity hypocrites sink into a lower abyss than 
any other sinners. 
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LETTERS. 


PERSONAL. 





(1) Why deo publishers of Arithmetics have all large 
pumbers printed together, while newspapers give them 
in periods of three figures each? Thus in the arithme- 
tic we see 87943684306 ; in the newspapers, official docu- 
ments, etc., the same figures would stand in this form ; 
87,948,684,206. 
trmes in a year, or once more than would be n 
to complete 365} days if the earth did not move round 
the sun? (3) Did the ancient Mexicans offer human 
sacrifices? Give details of the ceremony if history 
furnishes them. (4) On the 19th of Jan. 1877, a meteor 

assed over Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New 
Fork. Its course was crooked. Was the curve caused 
by the motion of the earth while the meteor was mov- 
ing? (5) Do meteors sometimes enter our atmosphere 
and leave without falling to the earth? E. N. 

{(1) The books compel the student to divide the num- 
ber into periods for himself for the sake of training. 
The writers of newspapers and official documents use 
the comma in order to make the reading eusy and clear. 
(2) No. When the earth has rotated 365 times we begin 
to count the new year } day before the year is complet- 
ed, the next year } day, the third year day, the fourth 

ear we wait for the 366th revolution to be completed 

fore beginning to count the new year. (3) In every 
city of the empire the altars were drenched with the 
blood of human sacrifice. (See Helps’ ‘‘Spanish Con- 
quest in America,” Vol. II, book 10, chap. 4.) War sup- 
plied their victims, who were borne in triumphal proces- 
sions, accompanied by music, to the temples. There the 
riests bound them to the sacrificial stone, opened the 
reast and tore out the bleeding heart, which was either 
laid on a brazier before their gods, or eaten by the wor- 
seperee after being cut up and mixed with maize. 
Before 1521, —, 20,000 victims were thus murder- 
ed. (4) Yes. (5) Yes; they impinge. Their motion is arrest- 
ed and converted into heat and light. They become 
visible. Occ wpe | when they advance too far they 
are drawn to the earth by its superior attraction.—S. ] 


(1) What is the philosophical reason for the Gulf 
Stream ? (2) What doesthe word North mean? (3) How 
can I always know how to use correctly so—as, and as 
—as? (4) Name three good Normal schools in oe 

» os 

[(1) The Atlantic Trade winds, perpetually blowing 
from the great equatorial current which divides at Cape 
St. Roque; the greater portion bends north, enters 
Caribbean and Mexican Gulf, a large basin 1,500 miles 
broad, into which no counter polar current can enter ; 
this heated water is here further heated and forced out 
through the narrow Strait of Florida, its only outlet, as 
from a nozzle, with sufficient force to carry it to Nor- 
way. (2) That one of the four cardinal points of the 
com which lies in the direction of the true meridian 
and to the left of a person facing tke east, or sunrise. 
In the northern hemisphere at noon your shadow points 
north, Drive two stakes into the ground several feet 
apart, and in line with the north star. This will give 
you a portion of the true meridian. When the shadow 
of the one stake falls in line with the other you have 
noon, for the sun is immediately over the meridian, and 
the shadows point directly north. (3) Webster says, 
‘so long as you please” or ‘‘ as long as you please.” In 
general, ‘‘ as—as” denotes equality, and ‘‘so—as” conse- 
quence. ‘Time is as precious as gold,” and ‘It is so 
plain as to need no proof.” A negative comparison de- 
mands ‘‘so—as.” ‘Time is not so precious, etc.;” 
** Pompey was not so great as Ceesar;” ‘ Pope does not 
show so much genius as Dryden.” (4) Cook County 
Normal and Training School, Normalville, Il. (near 
Chicago); State Normal and Training School, Oswego, 
RB)" New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


(1) In endeavoring to cultivate a “‘ reading habit,” I 
hardly know what to recommend, or in what order. 
Can you help me? (2) What is the best course to pur- 
sue with a pupil who has acquired a passion for light, 
sensutional literature. F. J. C. 

[(1) Select bright stories of good moral tone, not the 
goody-goody style, nor what the boys call “ girl baby ” 
stories, but those that arouse active interest in exem- 
plary characters and an ambition to strive for worthy 
attainments ; stories of heroism, patriotism, and self- 
denial, such as history abounds in. Let pupils who can 
read well read these to the school, If a desire to talk 
about them: is manifested, encourage it, but be very 
careful in undertaking to enforce the moral of a stor 
that it does not fall flat. (2) An interest in good read- 
ing matter will destroy the taste for the bad.—B. ] 


and a mineral. 


Please state three distinct differences between a metal 
M. H. B. 
[Some metals are found pure in the earth, as gold and 


iron, in small quantities. These are both minerals and 
metals. Water belongs tothe mineral kingdom, but it 
is not a metal, although hydrogen is considered by all 
chemists as possessing the essential properties of a 
metal. It will be seen by these remarks that it is im- 
possible to answer the question as it is asked ; for all 
metals ‘are found chemically united with other sub- 
stances. The mineral thus formed contains the pure 


metal, and yet it would not be proper to call the rock | Add 


a metal.. Most metals have a peculiar lustre called 
metallic.—A. ] ; 


In the SCHOOL JOURNAL of Feb. 14th, the list of the 
present rulers of Europe was given, but Switzerland 
was omitted. Will you please let me know whe it is? 

Cc 


[The president of Switzerland is elected eve y 
The name of the one for 1885 is President Schenck, 
JOURNAL April 19, 1884, ’p. 250.—S, ] 


ear. 
See 


(2) Does the earth turn round 866}/| 





Supt. N. E. LEAcH is our t at the Nebraska S. T. 
Association to be held March 30, at Lincoln. 


A TEACHER, speaking before the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, recommended the introduction of healthful 
story-books as an antidote against the evil of flash litera- 

ure. 


PrRoFr. EDWARD Morsz is delivering a course of six lec- 
tures on —_ at the Hawthorne Rooms, ton, in com- 
wy with the request of numerous prominent persons in 

at city. 


PROF. BOYESEN, speaking of ‘‘ Falconberg,” his first long 
story in the Century, says he is inclined to blush when he 
— ~~ the number of adjectives employed in the text 
of tha’ » 


Miss HASTINGS, a teacher in the Bloomsburg Normal 
School, and a niece of President Cleveland, has resigned 
her position there, and will reside with her uncle at the 
National capital. 


Hon. EDWIN O. CHAPMAN has been elected State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for New Jersey in place of 
Hon. E. A. Apgar. Mr. Chapman now represents the 
Fourth District of Hudson county, and is serving his third 
term in the Assembly. He was born in Waterford, Conn 
and has taught school in New London, New York, an 
Jersey City. He was Principal of the High Sckool of 
old Hudson City, and fora year President of the Jersey 
City Board of ucation. 


THE people of Elizabeth, N. J., are puzzled over the dis- 
Po gep oes of School Commissioner Joseph J. Ogden. He 
left his home shortly before six o’clock on the morning of 
March 4, with the intention of going to the office. Nobody 
can suggest a reason for his disappearance. 


Supt. H. R. SANFoRD, of Middletown, N. Y., has re- 
signed, to take effect May 1. Supt. Sanford intends to de- 
vote himself to institute work. His thorough knowledge 
of methods and long experience in teaching, renders him 
especially adapted to this department of labor. It is twen- 
ty-five years this summer since he conducted his first insti- 
tute in the State of New York. 


CHARLES S. ELLIs, of Rochester, N. Y., School Commis- 
sioner and an architect, has been on trial recently, charged 
with trying to bribe a member of the Board of Supervisors 
to vote for plans —— by his (Ellis’s) brothers for the 
nay Sage new jail. The case was given to the jury, and af- 

ran absence of four hours they returned with a verdict 
of guilty. 


REv. J. C. CRUIKSHANK has been elected superintendent 
of schools for Passaic County. A few days ago the Legis- 
lature passed over the Governor’s veto a bill introduced by 
Senator Griggs, of Paterson, giving the County Board 

wer to elect a superintendent. On Wednesday the State 

ard of Education nominated J. F. Day, a teacher of 
Bloomingdale, but the County Board did not choose to ac- 
cept the nomination. Mr. Cruikshank is a Republican. 


PRES. BERGEN, of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Board of Educa- 
tion, delivered an address before the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
iation and its friends,in St. John’s Sunday-school 
hall at Bedford avenue and Wilson street, recently. 
The subject of the address was, ‘‘In the Franco-Prussian 
War. any of the battles were described and personal 
reminiscences of the speaker were given. Mr. Bergen was 
a student at Heidelberg during the war. 


P. J. CARMICHAEL has resigned the superintendency of 
the Emporia schools, Kansas, and will enter business life. 
He is succeeded by J. E. Klock, who Fives up the county 
superintendency to take this place. he county commis- 
sioners have appointed Miss A. E. Dixon to county 
superintendent. Miss Dixon’s name increases the list of 
women in the superintendency in Kansas to twelve. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CONNECTICUT.—Miss Jessup, of the Long Ridge dis- 
trict, Stamford, has been promoted to the err depart- 
ment of the Green School, made vacant by the resignation 
of Miss Thurston. 


Miss GILL, of Boscawen, N. H., a graduate of the Normal 
School at New Britain Gonn., has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy at Long Ridge. 


ILLINOIS.—The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association 
was held at Bloomington, March 13 and 14. 


IOWA.—The Winneshek County Normal Institute con- 
venes at Decorah, March 30. Instructors, C. M. Boutelle, 
Chas. H. Valder, Dr. F. M. Knight, Alma Davies, A. W. 
Rich, Mary Helgeson. Conductor, Supt. Dan Shea. Lec- 
turers, 3. . Akers, Supt. of Public Instruction, and Geo. 

arfield. . 


INDIANA.—The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be heldat Mitchell, April 2 and 3, Among other in- 
teresting features the p con ; “* The 
Progress of Educational Thought,’’ by an, 
President Vincennes University ; ‘‘ The Limi - 
tical in Teaching,” by C. F. Coffin, Superintendent Schools, 
New Albany: “ Our Country Schools.” S. B. Boyd, Super- 
intendent, Daviess County; ‘“‘ Misthetics in Common 
School Education,’’ Mrs. Alice Bridgman, Assistant H. S., 
Salem, Ind,; ‘‘ Natural Science ‘n Elementary Schools,” 
Prof. 0. P. J enkins, Natural Sciences, State Normal, Terre 
Haute ; “ Will Power,” Prof. J. K. Beck, Prin. oy eo 
tory Dept., State University ; “‘Our High Schools,” Frank 
M. Stalker te Schools, Orleans, Ind,; “‘ Education 
and the Spirit of the Age,” A. H. Kennedy, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Rockport, Ind.; “Negative Factors 
in the Educational Problem,” A. J. Snoke, Supt. of 
Schools, Princeton ; “ Part of the Teacher in the Develop- 
ment of Civilization,’’ G. L. McIntosh, Lawrenceburg. 

resses on ‘‘ Primary Instruction,” by John Couper, 
Supt. Schools, Evansville ; ‘Common School Room 
eases,’’ Dr. H. Stillwell, Prof. Science, Southern Ind. Nor- 
mal Colle , and “‘ Independent No asa New Edu- 
cation,”’ f. R* Heber Holbrook, Vice-Pres. National 
Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio. There will also be 
“Talks on Primary Teaching,” ey Miss Ellen J, Strader, 
Bloomington Schools, Miss lover, Bedford Schools, 
and Miss Alice Whitaker, Spencer Schools. 


Mr. 8. D, CRANE, ex-Co. S of 


La Grange Co., has 
| gured # position in the Tri-State Normal School ot Aneeios 





Supt. 8. S. Parr, editor of School Education,published at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been elected Professor of tics in 
De Pauw University. 

Pror. W. H. Ferticn has been unamiously re-elected to 
the superintendency of the Shelbyville sch for the next 
school year, notwithstanding the law suit which is pending 
against him. Facts have already developed sufficiently to 
satisfy the Board and all others who know them, of his 
innocence. 

The second meeting of the LaGrange County Teachers’ 
Association will be held at La Grange, April 4th. The 
poste is a good one, and a large attendance is antcj 
“s large number of the Indiana Schools celebrated Long- 
fellow’s bicthiey- 

The Kinner-Monnett prizes at the contest at De Pauw 
University on Saturday, Feb. 21, were awarded to James 
E. Watson, of. Winchester, Ind., for best essay; subject, 
“ Wordsworth”; and to William E. Mitchell, of Sidney, 
Iowa, for best forensic effort. 


N. Y. STATE.—Otsego Co.—Correction: At the joint 
meeting of the two associations, Com. Grant. was elected 
president of his district association ; the second district did 
not then and there elect its officers. 

Ex-Com. J. H. MYERS has omy 
the schools at Union, N. Y. Sever 
have appeared in thé JOURNAL. 


OHIO.—The Putnam Co. Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Leipsic, March 14. 

Prof. F. V. Irish has just closed a successful Institute 
at Leipsic, Ohio. He delivered an address on “ Methods of 
Teaching Grammar.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A local teacher’s institute was 
held at Freeland, March 13th and 14th. 

JoHN NICHOLAS, a student of theology in the Pennsy|- 
vania College, a graduate of the Millersville State Normal 
School, and formerly a teacher in New York City, has 
been appointed teacher of the Bear Creek, Luzerne county, 
school. 

Dr. S. C. SCHAEFFER, princi of the Kutztown State 
Normal School, lectu at Freeland, Friday evening, 
March 138, on “ The Boyhood and Early Training of Freder- 
ick the Great,” 

Miss H. E. Brooks, formerly Superintendent of the 
Lackawanna county schools, has revised her work on 
** Civil Government.” WILL S, MONROE 

ProF. PHRASE, a graduate of Lafayette College, has been 
eppcinted successor to Miss Yerger in the grammar school 
at Weatherly. 

MILTON E. McLINN has resigned the prnsigelship of the 
Conyngham schools, and will shortly to Pennsylvania 
College where be will study for the Luthean ministry. 
Mr. McLinn was seven years in the Chester Springs Or 
phan School—five years as a teacher, and two years as 
principal. He also taught a number of years in Chester 
and Schuylkill counties. 

BeF, Lerpy, Principal of the Jenkintown schools, has 
been appointed cashier of the Pennsburg National Bank 
he is succeeded by E. R. Musselman. 

JAMES D. HUSTED, a teacher in Plymouth township, was 
married, March 6, to Miss Davenport, of Shickshinny. 

A school for newsboys has been opened at Pittsburg. 

Sewing schools have been established in Philadelphia. 
and teachers of those schools are compelled to undergo an 
examination in the science and art of sewing before grant 
ed certificates which will permit them to make applica 
tion for positions. 

Pror. T. B. HARRISON, principal of the Hazelton High 
School, will teach the normal term of school at the New 
Columbus Academy during the summer vacation. 

ProF. J. L. RICHARDSON, editor of the Bloomsburg Jour 
nal, drop dead at Mt. Carmel, March 16th. Prof. 
Richardson spent his best years as ateacher. He served 
several terms as superintendent of the schools of Luzerne 
county. His advanced years have been spent as a temper 
ance advocate, he having traveled through this and several 
other states in the interest of the temperance cause. His 
death takes from the ranks of education one of its oldest 
and most progressive members. The writer spent a week 
with Prof. Richardson several months ago at the Colum- 
bia County Institute, and although the frosts of some 
eighty: winters then crowned his silver head, he yet seemed 
as enthusiastic and earnest in the educational cause as 
when actively engaged. He leaves behind him hundreds 
of friends among the teachers of this and other states, who, 
when mn! hear of his death, will feel that a good, noble, 
and amiable educator has gone to his great reward, where 
sickness, sorrow, pain and death are felt and feared no 
more. WILL S. MONROE. 


VIRGINIA.—The Edinburg Preparatory School, W. T. 
Noss, principal, + a normal department, March 23. 
There is no State Normal in the north-western part of the 
State, but teachers are awaking to the fact that good prep- 
aration is necessary to make a teacher. Shenandoah 
county boasts of having the smallest proportion of illiter- 
ates in the State. 


_ WEST VIRGINIA.—The schools of the city of Wheel- 
ing are all in a flourishing condition. The latest and most 
improved methods of instruction are used, and the pupils 
are making commendable progress. Supt. Birch has becn 
untiring in his efforts to make the schools second to none, 
and heis being rewarded by seeing the schools under his 
management rapidly advancing in every way. 


VIRGIL VANDERVORT, of West Virginia, County Superin- 
tendent of Menengalie county,hasbeen chosen to fill the 
unexpired term of State Supt. Morgan. Mr. Vandervort is 
an experienced teacher, a courteous and affable gentle- 
man, and will fill the office with credit to himself and to 
the county. 


WISCONSIN.—The sprin, 


become principal of 
articles from his pen 


institutes will be held as fol 
lows: Winne county, osh, March 30, conduc'or, 
L. W i ; Fond du eounty, Fond du Lac, April 6, 
conductor, W. C. Sawyer; Marinette county, Marinette, 
April 20, conductor, W. C. Sawyer ; Green county, Monroe. 
rch 30, conductor, N. C. Twining; La Fayette county, 
Dar , March 30, conducter, H. D. Maxson; Sauk 
county, Prairie du Sac, April 6, conductor, H. D. Maxson ; 
Wi county, Pine er, April 13, conductor, H. D. 
Maxson ; Dane county,-first district, Sun Prairie, March 30, 
A.J. Hw ; Dane, second district, Oregon, 
A. J. Hutton ; Richland county, Sexton- 
18, A. J. Hutton ;-Burnett county, Grantsbursg, 
80, conductor, C. H. Reyes ; St. Croix county, Ham 
mond, “April 6, conductor, J. B. Thayer. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


—_ 


for the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
AN INSTRUCTIVE GAME. 


It is of the greatest importance that children 
should learn how to amuse themselves in an intel- 
lectual way. The Kindergarten has done a valu- 
able service tu education in showing how this can 
be done. We present this week anew game which 
we know will interest and instruct. Its name is, 


THE MOSAIC HISTORY GAME. 


(Copyright, by E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
It consists of forty cards each one inscribed as 
seen below. 





1. 
In 1492 
2. 12 4. 
Columbus Discovered America At San Salvador, 
In 1513 
pals S. Z: 
boa eer Pacific At Isthmus of 
Ocean, Darien, 


In 1512 


9. 10. 
Ponce Re Leon. Discovered Florida, Landed on the East- 
Eas'er Sunday ern Coast, 
In 1520 
11. 12. 1 
Magelian Circumnavigated Entered 13. Pacific 
the Globe. Ocean tn October. 
In 1541 


Buried - ae 


14. 1 
rerainanl De Soto Discovered the Miss. 
ver. 


i in its waters. 
In 1607 
° 18. 19. 
Englidvmen Settled Jamestown, On James River. 
In 1609 
20. 21. 22. 
Henry Brdeon Discovered ee ym Sailed as far as the 


place where Albany 
now is. 


- 1614 


The Pated 


. 25. 
Founted’ few York and called the place 
City New Amsterdam. 


In 1620 
26. 27 28. 
The Mayflower Pilgrims Landed § At Plymouth Bay. 
In 1623 
9. 5 31. 
The Be stish Settled 29; Hamp- Near Portsmouth 
shire and Dover. 
In 1633 
32. 
Cienie - New Settled Be inecticut At Wirteor. 
— In 1637 
35. 39. 37. 
The Puritans and Fought tne Pegot In Connecticut. 
Indians War 


In Sept. 1636 
39. 40. 
The First American catted io Was founded near 
College, College, Boston. 


The game can be played by ten or less, as may 
suit circumstances, in the following manner: 

1. The cards are placed face downward on the 
centre of a table. 

2. The players, seated around the table, com- 
mence to take up one each, in order, as in the game 
of letters, until some one draws No.1. Then the 
direct drawing stops. 

3, The person drawing No. 1 places it in a con- 
venient place, and the one at his or her right has 
an opportunity to put down No.3. If he can do 
80, he immediately draws another card from the 
pile on the table. If he cannot, the chance to put 
down No. 3 passes on around until some one puts 
itin its oroper place. In all cases after the first 
card is put down, another card is drawn as soon 
a One is put down, until ail the cards are in the 
hands of the players. 

4. No. 2is aext put down; then No. 4; then Noa. 
6,5 and 7; then Nos. 9, 8 and 10, and so on in this 
order until the whole-are.in place. 

WHO WINS? 


can play on his own aecount; but the plan of choos- 
ing sides is preferable. 200 may be the limit be- 
fore one game is ended. The various cards have 
different values, as follows: 

No. 1 counts : ; : 10 

All the centre cards count ‘ 5 each. 

The centre numbers are 38, 6, 9, 12. 15, 18, 21, 24, 
27, 30, 33, 36,39. The outside cards, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 
etc., count one each. 

The diagram as published, shows the position of 
the cards as they appear when one game is com- 
pleted. 

It is but justice to say that this game originated 
from the editorial brains of this office. The cards 
will soon be neatly put up in a box, and sold _ for a 
small price by the publishers of this paper. As a 
game it presents many features of great educational 
value. This set presents but one epoch in our 
country’s history. If a school should club together 
and get the four epochs, and they should be played 
freely, much most valuable information would be 
obtained. It would not be long before the majority 
of the pupils could reproduce the whole series from 
memory. Those able to do this would master the 
main facts in American history. 


“THE STORY A30UT ALCOHOL. 








Several hundred years ago many people were 
trying to discover something that would keep 
them young and strong, and prevent them from 
dying. It is said by some that a man named 
Paracelsus, in making experiments, discovered 
alcohol. He called it ‘“‘the water of life,” and 
boasted that he would never be weak and never 
die; so he went on drinking alcoholic liquors until 
at last he died in a drunken fit. 

What is this alcohol which has done and is doing 
so much mischief in the world? I will show you 
some. What does it look like?—‘‘ Water.” Yes; 
and if you were to smell it you would say it has a 
somewhat pleasant odor; if you were to taste it, 
that it has a hot. biting taste,i.e.,is pungent. If 
you puta lighted match to it you would notice that 
it burns easily, and with a flame, and may there- 
fore be said to be combustible and inflammable. 

What does it come from? Is it one of the drinks 
God has given us? Some of the class think it is; 
we will try to learn whether this answer is correct 
or not. If we study about it very carefully we 
shall discover that it is not a natural drink, that | 
it is not found except where it has been made from 
decayed or rotten fruits, grains, or vegetables 

If you take some apples, and squceze the juice 
out of them, you will find it sweet and pleasant; 
let that juice stand for several days and what will 
happen to it?—‘“‘It will get bad.” Yes; or, as 
grown people say; it will work or ferment ; that is, 
the sugary part of the juice will be separated into 
a kind of gas and a liquid. The gas is called car- 
bonic acid gas ; the liquid is alcohol. Both the gas 
and the liquid are poisonous. 

Alcohol may also be obtained from other fruits, 
as grapes, and from some grains and vegetables. 
But all these must first become rotten before alco- 
hol will come out of them. This is one reason why 
we think that God, who gives us good, wholesome 
food, did not intend alcohol to be a drink for man, 
else He would have put it into the delicious ripe 
fruit, and not made it impossible to get until they 
decay. , 

Now, let us put upon the blackboard something 
which will help us remember what we have learned 


about 
ALCOHOL. 


“~~ 





DISCOVERED BY 
Paracelsus. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Water-like; with a pleasant 
odor; a hot, biting taste; 


pe ie of life.” and will burn with a flame. 


MADE FROM 
Fruits, 
Rotten Grains, or 
Vegetables. 
—From Practical Work in the School-Room, 
LNote.—If possible, show by actual experiments the facts bere 
stated.—Eps.] 








Sides may he chosen and accounts kept, or each 


the spirit of the age. 





Tae aim of education should be to raise ween | en 


Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What country is known as the. white man’s 
grave? 

2. What causes the odor of fluwers, oils, etc.? 

3. Where is the Gate of Tears? 

4. What root is sometimes sold for its weight in 
gold? 

5. What is the origin of the term ‘“‘ dog days”? 

6. What are the “ horse latitudes”? 

7. Whence originated the term ‘* printer's devil”? 


~ie@e 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Ll VE A NS WERS. 








1. The approach of an iceberg is often indicated 
by a peculiar light, known as “ ice-blink,” which is 
sometimes scen at a distance even on a dark night. 
On coming close to the iceberg, this light has the 


effect of a white cloud settling over the rigging. 

2. The lower edge of a straight line cut in a 
stone wall at the head of the wooden wharf on 
Governor's Island, 14.51 feet above mean low water, 
is called the ‘‘ bench mark ’ 

3. On the day previous to the battle of Actium 
Antony had 13 kings at his levee. 

4. On Vancouver's Island, and northwards, a 
fish called candle-fish is used for purposes of illumi- 
nation. A piece of rush pith or strip from the inner 
bark of the cypress tree is used as a wick, with a 
long needle of hardwood, lizhted at one end. 

5. At St. Domingo fire-flies are enticed into the 
houses by torches, for the purpose of destroying 
the mosquitoes, which the former eagerly pursue 
and devour. 

6. South Americans drink their yerbe maté 
through a tube called a bombilla, perforated at the 
lower end to prevent the entrance of fragments of 
the leaves. 

7. Col. E. L. Drake drilled the first oil-weH at 
Titusville, Pa., and thus may be called the founder 
of the petroleum bu~-iness 


e- 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


April Ist, 1815 —Bismarck, born; prime minister of G ermany ; 
bero of Sedowa and Sedan; a great diplomatist; noted for his 
zeal in maintaining the honor and authority of bis king; a man 
of iron will ; at school was celebrated for duelling : in youth took 
great interest in agriculture ; served as ambassador on several 
im mt vommissions. and won universal favor by his strokes 








f diplomacy ; was ar puinted prime minister in 1862 ; secured the 
eonfederation of North and South Germany at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war—result, defeat of the French and establish- 
ment of the German empire ; bas done much to alleviate the con- 
dition of the comm on pcop!e, among other things, has es‘ ablished 
a vigorous p oe policy, and secured a government insur- 
ance for the poor. 

A ril ?, 1743. Jefferson born ; third President of U.8. ; educated 

illiam and Mary's College ; engaged in active public life for 
cow years ; Governor of Virginia ; narrowly escaped capture by 
Cornwallis; a member of the Continental Congress ; proposed 
and carried a bil! establishing our decimal system of currency; 
succeeded Franklin-as Minisier to France; became the first Sec. 
of State ; was elected Vice-Pres. at Washington's second term, 
and Pres. of United States in 1800; during his administration 
Louisiana was purchased, the West was explored, and amouly 
with France and Great Britain occurred ; =ae called “ Sage o 
Monticello ;"" wrote *‘ Rights of British America. 

April 3, 1783.—Irving, born ; distinguished American author 
w rote * Knickerbocker's History of New York,’ care of Colum 
bus.” “The Sketch Book,”and “ Life of Washi 

April 4, 1774. —Goldsmith, died; eminent Lrish critic, poet, and 
writer ;: author of “ Vicar of Wakefield; at school was idle and 
dissipated ; studied theology, but was rejected by the bishop ; set 
out to study law but lost his money gambling ; started to journey 
acres; Europe on foot; wrote ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” while 


under arrest for debt ; wrote the comedy “ She Stoops to Con 
quor,” which was a complete success ; aleo the “ Deserted Vil 
lage ;"" published “ Earth and Animated Nature ’ * Just before his 


death. Also, 1883, Peter Cooper, died ; noted philanthropist ; 
successively coach-maker, cabinet-meker, grocer, and manatee 
turer of glue and isinglass ; constructed the firet locomotive ever 
made in America; engaged heavily in the iron business in New 
York and New Jersey ; erected the C-oper Institute at the cost 
of $700,000 for the free education of youth; assisted in laying 
the first submarine cable. 

C,.— Pilato, died (exact date unknown); one of the most 
illustrious: Grecke philosopers ; was born in Athens; at twenty 
beca me the student «f Socrates, who the night hefore dreamed & 
swan settled on his knees, and while be beld it, put forth feathers 
and flew away nang, hence the first greeting of his teacher 
was “ This is the just before bis death he dreamed he was 
aswan, fly.ng oh ot S tree, and giving much trouble to bird 
catchers ; wrote his works in the form of dialogues except “ The 
Laws.” 

April 6, 1862.—Battle of Shiloh. (See U. 8. History.) 
Pril 7, 1770. — Wordsworth, born ; famous English poet ; gradu- 
ated at Camb : rambled about with Cole ridge 80 muc that 
of plotting treason, and a spy was employed to 
ey them; hved near and associated also with coaeney. 
called “ Lake Poets; published lyrical ballads; 


t banente. 
-— 382, B. C — Demosthenes died (exact date uncertain); 

nerally regarded as the greatest of orators ; was lefta fortune, 
But was roubed by his guardians; when eighteen prosecuted 
them, pleading his own case, and won; wanted to become an or- 
ator, but was C Micted with weak lungs defective speech ; by 

bard work overcame both obstacles ; used such strong language 
= denouncing Phillip of Macedon that abusive speeches came to 
be called ‘phillipics ; a golden crown was once proneced for him, 
which c7eees the jealousy and persecution of a rival, but his 
speech “ On the Care. compe! the rival to leave Athens; 
his enemies ordered him to be put to death, but he defeated them 


by 
"april oat Py68. Fisher Ames. born ; celebrated American orator 
and statesman ; graduate of Harvard : neted for his business tal- 
ent and oratory ; practiced law for a time, but on account of 
powr health became a a farmer ; made a out hg i soso & in ere or 
aves ‘s treaty, which won its — 


april 10, mit 10. 186 Horatio Get Gate, died tn New Zotts ; be et ae 
at Camden by Cornwallis; 
~~ Settled in Vizginia adj -Gen t ta Washing. 
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NEWS OF THE WEER. 


made some i 
guring the week Phelps, of 


which are four new f 
be Vermon = to take Mr. 
in Great Britain ; 
France : M. Geo. H. Pen Pondicton vad Ohio, 
Henry R. , of Georgia, to Me 
ion is s that Pres. Cleveland has chosen men well qualified 
sent the United States, but much regret is e 
Crawnal of I. I “ne. The lish press urges him to remain as 
uest, an be regarded as “a representative of the highest 
oa ooe © they Republic.” 

Aside from the presidential appointments. the topics “f) inter- 
est at home during the week have been : the trial of Gen. Hazen, 
Chief Signal ae of the Army, in criticising the official action 

f of War for deciding not to senda relief expedi- 
tion to the "Arctic in the fall of 1883; the bill before the New 
York Legislature providin ne for frecdom of worship in public in- 
a and the condition of Gen. Grant, who grows no 


be 
Active fighting has been going on in the Soudan during 
week. Gen. Graham attacked the Arabs near Suakim, March 20 
anda five hour battle ensued with very little gain to the Eng- 
lish. On the 22d .5 Levin = ) ee party was surprised 
the Arabs, and na It is cortain that an eavence 
to Berber wil! My a edt wit with great difficulty, and grave doubts 
are exp’ of the success of the campaign. 

Representatives of the Powers have agreed to guarantee a loan 

of $45,000,000, to be used in lifting the “Tevetian ¢ debt; also, that 
this does not canes uvon any of them a right to interfere with 
England's inte: nal administration of jan affairs. England 
will probably accept the agreement, as la sums will be due 
ges —- of April which, without the loan, Egypt will be unable 


uiie still denies any intentions of further seizure in iy 
istan, but her assurances are not entirely satisfactory to the Eng- 
lish, especially in view of reports that she is devoting large 
jas ortions of recent Joans to stren ening her navy; is om Bari nd 
ng a neutrality treaty with the Porte, and has o7 ered the Rus- 
sian officers home on ferloug® to rejoin their poemmens. wr 
the project of seizing Herat is i yo in Russia, is oc nalish 
8 that “the Englis 
must be chased out of Turcoman rritory,” and also, that 
7 Rugined will not risk war for Herat, as her defeat might = 
volve India.”" England is, however, concentrating her troops in 
— preparatory to a movement toward the threatened prov- 


oom by one newspaper at leat. It 


NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Geo. 





I. Seney’s well- 
known collection of modern paintings is on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries, 6 East 23rd st. They will be sold by 
auction at Chickering Hall, March 31st, April Ist and 2nd, the 
exhibition enntioatas until that date. The goleomee embraces 
the work of all the celebrated artists—J. M 
Rousseau, August and Rosa Bonheur, Corot, ie 
wae, I Duprez, Breton, Henner, Bonnat, Knaus, yo wits 
ibert, Perrault Henkece, Melesonie r, Leloir, De N 

ville, a Tbetanien” Gerome, Dervegee y, Schreyer, Alf. 
Stevens; and of American i inte Bellows, , J. G. Brown, 
McCord, McEntee, W. mill e, ‘Volk, Whitt. 

ize, Wm. Hart, ‘De Haas < Gone yoy F. Murph y, Bridgman, 
Rolton Junes, Thomas Moran, C. Mayer, Lippincott. Boughton, 
Shurtleff, and others. 

Bougereau’ s “ Virgin and pega,’ has the place of honor in 
the large gallery with Sm sett’s Coast”’ and 
Munkacay’s * Landscape” on aiee side. Of the two Mr. a ‘8 
clear. fresh color is preferable—one of the scenes rarely 
to paint, on account of the difficulties it presents. It is vhare one 
stands on rising ground and looks down the + to what —_ 
fore him. In the same gal mew ~ pA he Ball.” by F. 
Defregger. This took the grand medal ‘enna, 1882, and is 
truly a masterpiece. Next to this is the ‘Captives by Dougias 
Volk. In the foreground are a Puritan man and maiden bound, 
and leaning against a tree, w them is an Indian. L. Alma 
mee Preparing for the ” is an odd piece of work; 
Mu ’s ** Bringing in the Night Rovers” is powerful 
striking. as is his portrait of himself aod wife in the tanto. 
‘Snowbound,” by Schreyer ; ‘‘Washerwoman,” by Millet ; “Even- 
ing in the Hamiet,’’ by Jules Breton, the “ Helping Hand, by 


; iene Daas 


Renouf; the “ Mirror of Nature,” n a and 
man’s Interesting Game, Cairo Cafe,” are ones to take a second 
look at, to studs, and find what is in them. 
pis —- is a notable one. everyone finds his favorite art- 
Admission to the auction by card only to be pro- 
Stee frou = pm at the gallery. 


PUB LISHERS ” NOTES. 





We are yun: pleased ‘with n the JOURNAL; it is an in- 
creasing pleas C. T. 


I am teaching in Wisconsin, but find no a ual 
to our New York paper. L. 


Iam a hearty endorser of your i aaa aaa 
and truly practical JOURNAL. H. J. 


I have been taking other journals, but find yours su- 
perior to anything I have read. B. A. C. 


I am an admirer of your paper, and find it a source of 
valaable help in my school work. L. K. B. 


The SCHOOL JOURNAL is so very serviceable mat Tam 
gla to recommend it to everybody. M. C. 8. N, 


I have been taking the JouRNAL since Sept.; am well 
pleased with it; havealready received value of money 
invested. G. W. R. 


I find many thoughts given in the JouRNAL which 
are of great value to me. I could scarcely get ne 
without it. WE. 


I think the INSTITUTE one of the finest sheets pr 
ed in the U.S. It skould be in the hands and hearts of 
every teacher in the land. J. L. W. 


I started teaching with a salary of $300. I now get 
$600, with an offer of $800 next year; much of my fd 
vancement was caused by the ScHooL JouRNAL. 

O. W.B. 

Iam an earnest reader of your valuable paper, the 
INSTITUTE, and feel that it makes me a more powerful 
teacher than I would be minus my reading of tthe same. 


The InsvrruUTE is of great value to me. h. my vie 

_ ment, it isone of the best educational journals 
lished in the United States. Its editors haveso' ing 

to say, and they say it. R 8S. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


For the SORUUL JOURNAL. 
A TALK TO BOYS. 


By UNcLE SAMUEL. 
TO BE READ BY TH TEACHER. 

Some boys have a habit of speaking familiarly of 
men in authority. They call father the “‘ old 
man,” and degrade the dear name of mother into 
the ‘‘old woman.” Thev speak of President Cleve- 
land as ‘‘Grover,” as though they had played 
marbles or had a game of base-ball with him in his 
younger days. 
‘Prince Bismarck when a boy was rebuked by his 
father for speaking of the King as ‘‘ Fritz.” Learn 
to speak reverently of his Majesty,” said the old 
Squire of Varzin, ‘‘ and you will grow accustomed 
to think of him with veneration.” Young Bis- 
marck laid the advice to heart. and to this day 
the great “hancellor always lowers his tone and 
assumes a grave, wcrshipful look when he alludes 
to the Kaiser. If a message is brought to him from 
the Emperor by word of mouth or in writing, he 
stands up to receive it. 
What makes Bismarck a polite man? Good 
clothes? a fine house? a military appearance? 
plenty of money? I saw a young man walking 
down Broadway the other day who thought he was 
the most polite man living. His tailor had ‘‘ gotten 
him up” without regard to expense. An eye-glass 
covered onc eye, a diamond pin flashed in his neck- 
tie, he was smoking a cigar and brandishing a 
flexible cane. His hair was parted in the middle 
and plastered down on the sides of his forehead; 
his hat was set a little back, he wore lavender kid- 
gloves of a delicate shade, and his shoes had quite 
high heels. His walk was taught him by a French 
dancing master, and as he twisted, and cork- 
screwed, and half danced his way down the street, 
he seemed to say: ** Just look at me, I’m the very 
pink of perfection. - I'm the most polite young man 
in New York. The young ladies just dote on me. 
You common people are of no account. You can’t 
walk, or dress, or dance, or comb your hair prop- 
erly, or smoke good cigars. I don’t care a flip 
about politics, or business, or making money; the 
‘governor’ gives me all I want. I didn’t have the 
time to decide between Blaine and Cleveland. It 
required too much exertion. I eat breakfast at 
eleven, go to the barber’s at twelve, dress for my 
walk at two, and generally dine at Delmonico’s on 
codfish tongues and chickens’ hearts at five. My 
evenings are spent ‘‘out.” Society calls are very 
pressing. I have seventeen invitations to private 
whist circles; sixteen to amateur theatricals; more 
than twenty to fancy dress balls, and there is no 
end of theatres and wine club suppers. The com- 
mon boys don’t know how much is demanded of a 
society young man. It is not often I reach home 
before three or four in the morning. If it were 
not for cigars, wine, and, occasionally, something 
a little stronger, I don’t think I could keep up.” 

All this I imagined was said in a whining. drawl- 
ing tone that indicated his mental character. I 
watched him. Coming up the street were two young 
ladies dressed —well, I cannot tell how, but they- 
were dressed in the very last fashion. He saw them. 
His gait immediately had a new twist, and he 
tripped along in a most peculiar fashion. I declare 
it made me laugh when they passed. He took off 
his hat—they gave him smirks, and so they passed. 
* Well,” said I to myself, ‘“ well now, if that is 
fashionable, I don’t like it. I'd give more for one 
shake of Aunt Jane’s hand, and her ‘I’m real glad 
to see you, Uncle Samuel,’ than seventeen hundred 
fashionable salutes on Broadway ” 

While I was talking to myself, I noticed an 
elderly Quaker lady, well dressed, with a kind 
face, carrying a covered market basket full of 
b-isomething. She was hurrying along, the street 
was crowded, and the basket-was heavy. Every- 
body seemed to make room. for her. I- saw my 





In an instant he walked’ straight 


precious young dude’s line- of marek lay direetly |: 
the! towards her. 


puppy, he said with an oath, “I'll teach you, old 
hag, to turn out for gentlemen.” Oh, I was angry. 
My fist was doubled up, and in an instant one 
dude would have been in the gutter, but I looked 
and saw the old Quaker lady picking up broken 
dishes, pieces of bread, and beautiful flowers, 
Didn’t I help her? 1 guessI did. I got down on 
my knees and gathered up all the fragments, and 
when she said she was on her way to a poor family 
just around the corner, with tea, jelly, toast, fruit 
and flowers, all ready for the invalids, I made her 
go into a restaurant, and I fixed herall up again 
with a new stock in trade, and taking up the 
basket, I carried it to the door myself. Her hearty 
** God bless thee,” did me good, like the voice of an 
angel of mercy that she was. 

Well, I went to my room in the hotel, and 
thought the affair all over, and when I reached 
home I asked my boys, Jim, and Joe, and Bill, and 
the little Harry ; 

**Do you expect to be dudes when you grow up?” 
‘* What's that, father ?” they all asked; and little 
Harry pulled my knee and said : 

“Thay, father, ith they thnakes ?” 





Fortte SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
RECITATIONS FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


I knew a man, and his name was Horner, 

Who used to live on Grumble Corner— 
Grumble Corner in Cross-Patch town— 

And he never was seen without a frown. 

He grumbled at this, he grumbled at tbat ; 

He growled at the dog, he growled at the cat ; 
He grumbled at morning, he grumbled at night; 
And to grumble and growl were his chief delight. 


He grumbled so much at his wife that she 
Began to grumble as well as he ; 

And all the children, wherever they went, 
Reflected their parents’ discontent. 

lf the sky was dark and betokened rain, | 

Then Mr. Horner was sure to complain ; 

And if there was nut a cloud about, 

He’d grumble because of a threatened drought. 


His meals were never to suit his taste ; 

He grumbled at having to eat in haste ; 
The bread was poor, or the meat was tough, 
Or else he hadn't had half enough. 

No matter how hard his wife might try 

To please her husband, with scornful eye 
He’d look around, and then, with a scowl 
At something or other, begin to growl. 


on day as I loitered along the street, 
7 old acquaintance I chanced to meet, 
hose face was without the look of care, 
And the ugly frown that he used to wear. 
‘* I may be mistaken, perhaps,” I said, 
As, aiter saluting, I turned my head, 
* But it is, and it isn’t, Mr. Horner, ~ 
Who lived for so long on Grumble Corner !” 


I met him the next day ; and I met him again, 
In melting weather, in pouriug rain, 
When stocks were up, and when stocks were down, 
But a smile, somehow, had replaced the frown. 
It puzzled me much ; and so, one day, 
I seized his hand in a friendly way, 
And said : ‘‘ Mr. Horner, I'd like to know 
What can have happened to change you so?” 


He laughed a laugh that was good to hear, 

For it told of a conscience calm and clear, 

And he said, with none of the old-time draw! : 

* Why, I’ve changed my residence, that is all !’ 
“‘Changed your residence?” ‘ Yes,” said Hurner, 
‘Tt wasn’t healthy on Grumble Corner, 

And sol moved ; twas a change complete ; 

And you'll find me now on THANKSGIVING STREET !" 


Now, every day as I move along 
The streets so filled with the busy throng, 
I watch each face and can always tell 
Where men and women and children dwell ; 
And many a discontented mourner 
Is spending his days on Grumble Corner, 
Sour and sad, whom I long to entreat 
To take a house on Thanksgiving Street. 
— Independent. 


No brandy, whiskey, gin, nor rum, 
Into my mouth shall ever come ; 
And here I pledge eterna! hate 

To all that can intoxicate ; 

Cigars, tobacco, I abhor, 

And ’gainst them wage eternal war. 


No vicious deeds, nor words profane, 
My lips or life shall ever stain ; 

and wicked things.I’ll shun, 
And in the many of vista ran 5 


- both wise 
Ther'T may live at last with od 











depended upon as strictly pure, honest, and reliable. 


the ground, and with a snarl that: sounded like: a mueh, 


He who loves little, prays little. He who love 
rays:mueh. 
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“ A work which will charm all those who love books.”—San Francisco Examiner. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 


A collection of the testimony of contemporaries aa to the characteristics, habita, daily life, and 
surroundings of the leaders in English literature in this ceutury. Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. 
With Portraits. Four volumes 12mo, $1.50 each. Sold separately. The set in a box, $6.00. 











prros, WORDSWORTH, Scorr, I \. pe is delightfully fresh and 
SHELLEY, 8, Hoes, MacaULaYy bear of eye-witnesses and per 
— matmene,  JrmRou the litersture of England during the present 
ROGERS —_~—= CHALMERS, J*RROLD, . the ba = during the presses 

century read a more live- 
| — P. a, DE QUINCEY, CHARLOTTE Bronte, ly and atheate conception ot thelr real hu 
LANDOR, ’ nality .”"— Boston Courter. 





STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The great success of this series, now just complete, proves that the publishers 
were right in their belief ttat a library of American short stories was 
needed. How wide is the range of subject and treatment, 
and how numerous and well known are the au- 
thors, the following complete list 
ind‘ca es. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 60 CTS. PER VOLUME. THE SET INA HANDSOME BOX, $6.00 
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Who Was She? The Transferred The ag bode 8 

Bayard Taylor. Ghost. Uy Frank Eye. By Lucretia Constance F. weil 

e Documents 4 Stockton .— A/P. Hale.-A Story son.—Leve in Old 

in the Case. ARTYR T © ofthe LatinQuar | Clothes By 
Brander arers Science. ay ey — By Prances) Bunoer. te of New Yo-k. By 
an . ulnam Jacodl dgson rne - Buckets 
—One of the Thir- ~ —Mrs. Knollys. Two Purse-Com- | Las ie 
Pieces. By Wil-' By J. 8. of Daie.— 
Ry Dinner Party. 


jinn Hen 1 Bebop. 7 
Balacchi Broth- By Jo n Edd bb mth og pomp 
ers. By ve The Mount of Sor- Leer 4 a By E. P. Mitcheln 


ye ‘ 

Harding D avis.—row. By Harriet Davia D D. Taur’, ~K iyi byist by J 

An Operation in Prescqtt Spofford.- Wemorab! & tis 
Money. By Albert Sister Silvia. By der. By Gelin Thase) By Noab 


Webster. Mary Agnes Tinck-'t er. — Venetian’ 
er. ‘Glass. 
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A Light Man. 
Oy eury Jame- 

By F. DJ 
H.C. Mille .—The En 


Beor ions. 
ty bony Parsons eed 


Asreté.— 
tee. — Poor) ry « 


By B 
\M atthe 8. 


6 7 


The Vilage Soe The Bishop’s The Brigade Marse Cham. 
vict. y C. H. Vagabond by Commander. by Thomas 
White. _The Den- Octavo Thanet.—|J. W. Deforest.— Page. -Mr. 
ver Express. By Lost. By Edweard|/Split Zeyphr By\b 

A. A. Hayes.—The Beilamy —Kirby’s Heury Beers.— V: aes oe : P. Mitchell.- 
Misfortunes of Coals ot Fire. by Zerviah Ht Hope. B; 8. «.—El. By Young Moll’s 
Bro’ Thomas Louise Stock'on.—/|Blizabeth Stuart! C. Whi e. — Peevy. By C. A. 
Wheatley. By Passages from Phelps.—The Strong of Stepens. — Man- 
Lina Redwood the Journal of alidageat. Bi Alvey the U ion By mat’ha. Ry Char- 


Fairfax — The Social Wreck. A Adee.-Osgood’s Milicent Washb —A 
Heartbreak Cam- Marvaret Floyd. Coan ‘Shinn.—Hew O1d Daring A Atiion, 
H 


as 
Os 


Bi Mo 
World. By 


0. By L.. W. stella Grayland. By Elizabeth D. B Wigg'ns Wore 
Champney. — Miss By James T. Mc-' Stoddard. B Wise im bieae a ral 
Dealbe t Webster. of ian Desete| ee oe acne fabare 

ato. —Mas 
-Brother Sebas-Ry Virginia W a Leon] _— ax 
tian’s Friendship Johnson. ard Kip. 


By Haroid Fred- 
eric. 











*.* These books are for sale by all Book-sellers, or the publishers will send them, post-paid on 
receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, WN. Y. 
THE LATEST BOOKS. __ THE VERUICT OF SCIENCE. 


MIND READING and BEYOND. 


BY WILLIAM A. HOVEY, Late Editor of the Boston Transcript. 








CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED, $1.25. 





“The present volume has permanent value, and shows literary skill ot b 
an wee desire to have the latest knowledge oa an important Ras 3 ay. me Bs. 


EVOLUTION AND oO Seer bern. 3 : 
or, An Answer to the Develo ve —_— pelted, 
By BENJAMIN & F. Teer Te 
With an Introductory Letter ., t- ishop tn ogi Ina Steoniaioen ‘volume of over 500 pages, 


“ This is exactly the work that the op Heeckel and Herbert 
Will hail with deLght. It is both comp.e! ve and exhaustive, and be con idered one of the 
best expositions of the the Christian religion and its work that has qver buen bere before the public.”— 


Cineinnati Enqutrer. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. Our Bodies, and How we Live. 
ABcbookn By Alvere , Dinka MD Cake Pale eee ene ee ee 


mana aslo, ad ane rahe rhe mui he rac der 
SELECTED POEMS FROM MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONAVIOTI. 


With Tran lations from various sou sources. Edited by Eduah D. Cheney, author of 
* Gleanings in the Fields of Art.” Price $1.25. 


In this edition of the poems of the great Tuscan sculotor, the cant Doreen — 9 +4 
metrical versions, abd is Ell further elucidated by an —— Be SLi. and © d 


sommelier: = 
A sketch of its People, its Industries, and Sig History. By Winfrid Alden Stearns. 


*.* It would not be surprising if be dae = de Mr. Stearns draws of Labra dor homes, 
peoupations of the 
Neo’ *ing tou 1 his wand enjoy the hoapltallty of tie Labeptoniaes, Phila, 


Above sold by all booksellers, or matted post paid to any address on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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New Publications. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, which will 
be forwarded to any address, 
Sree, on application. 


TRAJAN. 


The History of a Sentimental Young Man. 
A NOVEL, 
By Henry F. Keenan. 


12mo, 650 pp. Price, $1.50. 


1 vol. 


No serial inan American magazive ever 
attracted more attention than this: strik- 
ing story. 

* One of the strongest stories of the 

time,” exclaims the jud)cious-minded | mu 
Journal of Commerce. 
** One of the best local pictures of Paris, 
if not the best, that we remember since 
the time of Balzac,” adds the equally care- 
ful Philadelphia Ledger. 


Kindly Light. 


Shed from many sources upon every 
day in the year. With au introduction 
by Hoywarp Crossy, D.D , LL D. 1 vol. 
Extra cloth, gut. $1.00. 

“It is a softened sunlight, that carries 
healing on its wings.” 


The English School 
of Painting. 


By ERNEsT CHESNEAU. Translated by 
L. N. Etherington, wih a_ pref by 
PROFESSOR Ruskin. Fully Illusffated. 
lvol. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Flemish School 
, of Painting. 


By Prof. A. J. WAUTERS 
Mrs. Henry Rossel. 
ivol. 12m0. * 


These new additions to The Fine Art 
Library will prove invaluable to students 
and amateurs of art, in which the great 
works of great masters are allotted their 
true po-ition, and the reader made con- 
versant with the most recent additions. 


The Dictionary of 
English History. 


Edited by Srpney J. Low, B. A., late 
scholar of Ball! College, Oxford ; Lec 
turer on Modern History, Ki 's College, 
London ; and F. 8. PULLING, late 
Professor of History, Yorkshire: Cullen 
Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 
1,120 pages, bound in extra cloth. Price 
$6.00. 


Translated b 
Pally I lustrated. 


THe LONDON ATHENZUM says: “‘ This 
book will really be a great boon to every 
one who makes a study of English history. 
Many such students must have desired 
before now to be able to refer to an alpha- 
betical list of subjects. even with the 
briefest ible explanations. But in this 
adwirable dictionary the want is more 
than supplie!. For not only is the list of 
subjects in itself wonderfully complete, 
but the account given of each subject, 
thongh condeused, is w.nderfully com- 

plete als». The book is printed in double 
a sateened royal octavo, and consists of 1,119 
pages, including a very useful index to 
subjects on which separate articles are not 
wiven. . It is really difficult to find 
evidence of incompleteness anywhere, . 

. . and we cordially commend the 
volume to the use of those for whom it is 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


“RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


A new series of books which have already won 
great popularity, but which. in an attract ve new 
coition and at a popular price, id be in every 
— aad _ vor iibrary. They are printed 

m new electrotype p'ates, with a peculiarly 


imvit page, are bound in a simple and 
tasteful sty le. Two volumes are now ready. Price 
$1.00 each. 


MARIORIE DAW, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Taomas Barrier Acprica. [Including three 
sto jes nut embraced in tormer editions. } 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By CaarRias DUDLEY WARNER. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACK AT 
THE NORTH POLE. A Stuay of the Prehis- 
toric World. By Wii11aM F. WARREN, 8. T. 
D., LL. D., President of Boston U.iversity. 
With Origina! Iliustrations and Charts. 8vo, $2. 
Dr. Warren sustains bis theory with a surpri-- 
ing areas of evidence, and this in turn throws 

oe t on the most vital of the current prob- 
ih ms of biology, terrestrial physics, ancient cos- 
mology, comparative ae ten gy primeval his- 
torv, scientific = > logy, and Hebrew and 
Ethnic tradition. given to this work the 
study of many B, and writes with an enthu 
siasm and assurance of victory which makes his 
volume exceedingly interesting . 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With memorials by Mrs. MARIA Weston CHAP- 
MAN. New a 2 vols., 12mo, 


PALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Ouv ip Wee, HOLMES. With fine Portrait 
NINiH THUUBAND, $1.25. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


Eigth remarkable Short Stories of East Tennessee 
life, character and scenery. B CHARLES 
EoBert CRADDOCK. Seventh Editwn. 


25. 


*,* For sale by all book ellers. Sent By mail, pr st- 
pavi, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


THE BEST FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


* Lehall mene! it [Wor- 


“ On questions of 
cester) my standard.” he HORGE Ba ceo 


The Largest and Most “Complete Dictionary of the 
English Language. 





The New Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary con- 
tains tnousands of woris not to be found 
in any other Dictionary. 
FULITY II.LUsSTRAT ED. 
Valuable Supplementary Tables. 
Liat of Synonyms. 


LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES, 810.00. 


Complete 


considered W orcester’ ] 


“I bave Dictionary 
—Pror. Louis 


—— to apy other work of its kind * 
AGassiIZz. 





Te Worcester’s Quart» Dictionary is the 
maible book of reference for the library, 
the laboratory, the school-room the editorial sanctum, 
the business office, Whatever may be the student's 
individual preferences in phy, pronunciation 
and other matters, his first and most im nt peed 
is to know —_ = current and generally accepted, 
and this is the om which Worcester’s fur 
nishes him with mhineee and accuracy.”—New York 
Home Journal. 





for Cassell & Company's 


SEND r CENTS new illustrated Cate 


logue, pronounced “ The Handsomest Catalogue 
of the Year.” Seco2d Editi m now on the press. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 





LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Sp'cial Terms to Teachers and Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 
SUBSORIBE FOR 
HEARNP’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
The Handsomest (hild s Published. 


Send 2 cent stamp f om copy. 
‘or —— 
HEARNE £Co., Publishers, 178 y, N.Y. 
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FEBRUARY BOOKS. 


‘The publishers of the ScHooLt JOURNAL intend to give their 

readers each souen an idea of lar books 

published, aside from text-books. 

the increasing number in all sections who want Se Beep pes ited 

on new publications. Prices will be given and other information 
the titles. 


Osu guide buyers. Reviews will be voané in their 
Publishers will please send us oon oh. before the 20th of each 





but brief, descriptive notices will be added to 


HovuGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 


A are? pean. A Novel. By Harford Flemming, au- 
or of “ Cupid and the Sphinx.” 16m~%, $1.25. 
This novel gives a trathful picture of modern social life in the 
** good society ” of a large American city. 


RIV ERsIDe A eel SERIES. Two volumes now ready. 

ve, ea 

A new series of books which have alvendy wae great popular- 

ity, but which, in an attractive new edition and at a popular 

paren should be in every public and private library. 

printed from new ele t ror ye, with a peculiarly inviting 
, and are bound Se mple and tasteful style. The series 

includes “ Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories,” by T. B. Aldrich, 

ncluding three stories not embraced in former editious, ani 

** My Summer in a Garden,” by Charles Dudley Werner. . 


PI ‘oe PORToun. By Marton C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 
mo. $1.25. 
A fresb an: attractive story, the scene of which is a pic- 
turesque fishing village on the Bay of Fundy. 


IN 4 TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By Charles Egbert Crad- 


Bight remarkable Short Stories of East Tennessee life, charac- 
ter, and scenery. 


TOMKINS, ANC OCHER FOLKS. By P. Deming, author of 
“ Adirondack Stories,” “ Little omic’ * style. 18mo, $1. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA, 


DORIS AND THEODORA. A New Book for Girls. By Marga- 
ret Vandegrift. 12mo, cloth extra, brown and gold, $1.50. 
With four original illustrations by Geo. G. White 


THE LOST TRAIL. By Edward 8. Ellis, author of the “ Log 
ei ”  Jiustrated, 16mo, cloth «xtra, black ana 
£0. 

A charmin 
Aboundin 
reader b 
bund 





story, breathing the very sae I of the woods. 
with stirring incident and adventure; captivates the 

ts grapLic pictures of life in the West ern wilderness a 
years ago. 


CASSELL & Co., 


New YORK. 
ss A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo, 650 
Price, $1.50. 
" Bne of the ee stories of the time.”’—Journal of Com- 
m ree. “One of the best local picturcsof Paris since the time o of 
Balsac.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 1s attracting much attention. 


THE ENGLISH SCHUOL OF PAINTING. By Ernest Ches- 
neau. Translated by L. N. E herington, with a preface by 
Prof. Ruskin. Fully illustrated. 1 vol.,12mo. $2. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Prof. A. J. Wau- 
—. Fe gy by Mrs. Henry Rossel. Fully illustrated. 
vo m0. 


$2. 

New additions to “ The Fine Art Library.” Invallffable to 
students and amateurs of art. Great masterpieces of art allotted 
their true position, and the reader is made conversant with the 
most recent additions. 


D. APPLETON & Co,, NEW YORK. 


aes yy — ATE. By Critic. Parchment-paper Series. Price, 
cen 

A Companion to “ Don’t.”” A manual for guidance in 'he use 
of correct words and F mip in ordinary speech. A useful little 
manur) in aiding w eieee, and speakers to discriminate in the use 
of words similar in meaning. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. A Novel. . a H. KR. Haggard. New 
‘Twenty-five Cent Series. 12mo, pape: 
“ Exhibite a deal of power and originality. ”— Saturday Review. 


GLENAVERIL; OF, THE METAMORPHOSES. By the Earl of 
Tag (Owen eredith, autbor of “Lucille”). A Poem in 
Six Books; to be published monthly in six parts. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIMIAS TERRYSTONE. A Novel. 
By Oliver B. Bunce, author of “Bachelor Bluff,” “ My 
House,” ete, 16mo, cloth, $1 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 

. - author’s light and witty style assure the Sepulasiy of this 


By Henry F. Keenan. 


Funk & WaAGNALL, NEW YORK. 
“LETTERS FROM HELL.” With introduction by George Mac- 


h, 
A startling and thrill ‘ag “Tis pion is not to answer 
ony uestion of the intellect to ree the fancy. or content the 
istic faculty, but to make righteous use of the element of bor- 
pr and in this the book is unparaileled.”—G £0. MACDONALD. 


* CHINESE GORDON: THE UNCROWNED KING.” A Hand- 
some, Ribbon-tied Book, by Laura C. Holloway. 25 cents. 
mente rogurding if, duty. rerio, aod feapongtolien and ean 
ng life, duty, re D and can 
but ene - dM addition to Forbes A portrait of 
Gordon , in mourning border, adorns the cover. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, NEw YORK. 
OBITER DICTA. 1 vol., 16mo. $1. 


reface. 

“An obiter dictum, in the language of the law, isa tuitous 
opinion.” —OLpD JupGe. “ An eminently pl: asant compan- 
ionable book. Open it where we ay A we find something to en- 
tertain and to stimulate.’’—London 7imes, 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN COLLEGE adam By 
President James McCosh. Pamphlet, 15 ce 
ees & reply to President Eliot's defense Or the New De- 
parture 


IN THE DISTANCE. A Novel. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
——— 1 vol, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. Pub. 
arc 
“ Preseots unusual ingenuity of plot, and contains sketehes of 
characters which betray an acute observation and an adequate 
power of expression.’’—Century Magazine. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Vol. X. 16mo, cloth. 
The set in a box, $5. Single volumes, 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NEw YorK. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST. By Grace D. Litch- 
field, author of “ Only an Incident.” 16mo, cloth. $1. 


HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? oR a ART OF COR- 
RECT PRONUNCIATION. By W.H. P. Phyfe. 16mo, cloth. 


With a new American 


Harper & Brotsers, NEw Yous. 

BOOTS AND SADDLE. 

This is by the widow of t 
stirring life and adventu 


LEFT BEAD ; OR, TEN pars. A NEWSBOY. ue, James 
Sates Son. Tyler,” etc, Pp. 206. Illustrated. 


Mrs. Custer. 
e gallant General, and describes his 
tures. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MontTe!TH'’s New PuysicaL GzoGRaPHY. New York 
and Chicago: A. 8, Barnes & Co. Small Quarto, 144 
pp., 125 Illustrations, 15 Colored Maps. 

This new book is beautifully printed and carefally 
edited. It embraces all the recent discoveries in the 
science, while the maps and charts are especially to be 
commended on account of their accuracy. We have 
not seen a map of the region of discoveries near the 
North Pole that compares at all in accuracy with the 
one in this book. It presents the whole region of recent 
exploration and discovery ia a most satisfactory manner. 
In the spelling of words Mr. Monteith uses the most 
recent orthography, a notable example of which is 
found in the word Berine, not BEHRING. A Record of 
Recent Discoveries is a valuable appendix to this book, 
which Mr. Monteith intends to revise as occasion may 
demand, and keep up to the most recent geographical 
information. This book may easily be made to take 
the place of an elementary astronomy and geology; in 
fact, it touches all the sciences, as it ought to do. No 
subject has in itself so much interest as geography, and 
this book admirably shows how the skillful teacher can 
touch these fountains and make them life-giving. The 
subjects treated of in these books should be undcrstood 
by every intelligent pupil before he graduates from 
even a common ungraded school. They are: The Earth 
in Space; the Crust of the Earth; the Land Surface; 
Mountains; Plateaus and Plains; Islands; Magnetiem; 
Volcanoes; Earthquakes; the Waterof the Atmosphere; 
the Water of the Continents: Rivers and Drainage; 
Avalanches, Glaciers, and Icebergs; Ocean Waters; 
Tides; Ocean Currents; the Atmosphere; Storms, etc.: 
Climate; Distribution of Life; Minerals; Appendix. 

‘* THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, ILLUSTRATED,” or *‘ Johnson's 
Natural History,” by Hon. 8. G. Goodrich. New York: 
A. J. Johnson & Co. 

This edition of the work of the world-renowned ‘‘Peter 
Parley” embodies an account of the curious and strange 
forms of fossil animals recently discovered in the great 
West, and illustrates the man like apes which modern 
travelers have but lately found im the wild jungles of 
Africa, and which have not hitherto been described by 
any Arerican work. Prof. Alexander Winchell, LL.D., 
of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, author of 

“Sketches of Creatiop,” and *‘ World Life,” bas just com- 
pleted his work upon this new edition, giving the bear- 
ings of the new discoveries upon the origin and progres- 
sion of animal life. The work also contains a carefully 
prepared article from the pen of Prof. E. L. Youmans 
of New York, upon the ‘“‘ Evolution Theory,” giving the 
facts and arguments in its favor as maintained by Dar- 
wiv, Huxley, Wallace, Herbert Spencer, etc., while a 
criticism upon the same is contributed by that well- 
known scholar, Pres. Julius H. Seelye of Amherst Col- 
lege. These articles fill nearly 50 pages and constitute 
a decided-addition to the literature of the subject, and 
just what an intelligent public has been -calling for to 
form a just estimate of the progress which the new 
ideas have made, Former editions of this work have 
always been very popular, and the 1,500 engravings, in- 
cluding many of the curious fossil remains, will con- 
tinue as great an attracticn as ever. It is issued in two 
large royal octavo volumes of over 1,500 pages. 


DISCRIMINATE. A Companion to “ Don’t.” A man- 
ual for Guidance in the Use of Correct Words and 
Phrases in ordinary speech. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, 30 cents. 

All books of this character are of great benefit to the 
people. If an etymological missionary society could 
be formed for the purpose of distributing to English 
sinners against good speech such books as ‘‘ Don’t” and 
‘* Discriminate,” much purity of speech would be pro- 
moted, and much grammatical happiness secured. 
We heartily commend this book; in fact, we believe 
that it could profitably take the place of much of 
the grammatical, grinding despotism of the old sort, 
as a text-book. It contains common-sense grammar of 
the best kind. 

How Success 1s Won. By Mrs. Sarah K: Bolton. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

This handsome volume is made up of biographies of 
twelve men who have achieved distinguished successes 
in various directions. The main incidents of their lives 
show that in every case the success and honors attained 
were the result of industry, economy, and high moral 
awe Among the subjects are Cooper, John 

Gough, John G. Whittier, Henry M. Stanley, and 
Alex. H. Stephens. The sketch: t and pointed, 





its which illustrate them add to their 


MAGAZINES. 
In ‘‘ The Character and Discipline of Political Econo. 
my,” with which the April number of The Popular 
Science Monthly opens, Prof. Lawrence Laughlin, Har. 
vard, exhibits the study named as a valuable educa. 
tional factor. He shows that it cultivates the imagina. 
tion ; strengthens the power to think; is an excellen; 
preparation for the legal profession ; and contributes 
to precision of thought and expression. In a paper on 
‘*The Nervous System and Consciousness,” Prof. W. R. 
Benedict, with the aid of illustration, describes the 
structure of the nervous system. Mr. Geo. Iles sketches 
a scientific scheme of insurance. Dr. Franz Boas, a 
German arctic explorer, furnishes an interesting sketch 
of life on Cumberland Sound. The Count Goblet d’ 4)- 
viella, of the University of Brussels, discusses ‘The 
Religious Value of the Unknowable.” Judge Gorham 
D. Williams, who has had much experience as q 
magistrate, suggests, in the matter of “ Liquor Legislz- 
tion,” a new departure, by which society can take better 
care of itself. Other articles of interest are those of 
Dr. Von Pettenkofer, on the modes of propagation of 
cholera; and Mattieu Williams’s paper on ‘‘The Wear 
and Tear of the Body.” 
The April Century is out with a first edition of 225,000, 
The principal war papers are ‘‘ New Orleans Before the 
Capture,” by Geo. W. Cable; and ‘‘ The Opening of the 
Lower Mississippi,” by David Douglas Porter. These 
papers are profusely and beautifully illustrated. The 
serials by Henry James and W. D. Howells carry lengthy 
installments, and are very interesting. Articles of cur- 
rent importance are Henry W. Grady’s “ In Plain Black 
and White,” areply to Mr. Cable, and ‘‘ The Solid South” 
in Open Letters. Other attractive contributions are Mr, 
Howell’s ‘*‘ A Florentine Mosaic,” and ‘‘ The Mediations 
of Mr. Archie Kittrell,” by Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
“Topics of the Time” and ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac” are timely and 
pleasing as ever. Doubtless the immense edition will 
be speedily called for. 
NOTES. 

Mark Twain is a bicycler. 

Miss Blanche Howard is now engaged in writing an- 
other novel, 

Edwin Abbott, head master of a London school, is 
the author of the recently published satire, ‘‘Fatland.” 


Mr. H. M. Stanley’s new book is to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Congo ; or, the Founding of a State; a Story of Work 
and Explorations.” 


The disclosure that ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock ” is a 
lady has set everybody talking about her remariable 
stories ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains,” which, by gen- 
eral consent are, as one critic says, ‘‘ as perfect in their 
way as Bret Harte’s short stories of early California 
life.” 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a 
series of graphic historical studies, intended to pre- 
sent to the young the stories of the different nations 
that have attained prominence in history. The best 
writers are enlisted in the undertaking, and its plan is 
novel and progressive. 

There is a remarkably bright and clever story ‘‘Across 
the Chasm,” now passing through the press of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The anonymous author, a 
Southern lady (whose name, by the way, is unknown 
even to her publishers), has taken up a new “situation” 
in American life. 


Julian Hawthorne is an athlete and a sportsman, 
fond of long walks and out-door exercises. He talks in 
low tones, both on the lyceum platform and off it. His 
manners are said to be private and reserved, without 
shyness or affectation. He is about five feet eleven 
inches high, and weighs about one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. His friends say that he can prepare more 
“copy,” and feel less tired over it, than any other Amer- 
ican author. 


Schiller’s ‘‘Das Lied von der Glacke” (The Song of 
the Bell), is published in admirable form for classes, by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. The book has notes 
and illustrations, making plain the thought and aiding 
in difficulties of language-construction. The descrip- 
tion of the process of casting a bell is printed in full- 
faced German letters to distinguish it from the reflec- 
tions on human life. In the notes particular attention 


is given to ~ process of bell casting, which is neces- 
r understanding of the poem, and a de- 
Lin atied analysis is ont 





rons ACID PI PHOSPHATE, 
S AN APPETIZER. 
Dr. Morris Gus, Howard City, Mich., says : ‘1 am 
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THE GELATINE PAD. 


We are requested to womcnh = ~ following from 
the Scientific American Supplemen 

“ With a tablet and ink amet according to 
the following, fifty good copies from one transfer 
have been obtained, and doubtless with care it would 
afford twice this number. The proportions for the 
pador tablet are: Gelatine, | ounce, glycerine, 6} 
fluid ounces. Cooper’s gelatine and pure concen- 
trated glycerine answer very well. Soak the gela- 
tine over night in cold water, and in the morning 
pour off the water and add the swelled gelatine to 
the glycerine heated to about 200 degrees Fahr. 
over asalt-water bath. Continue the heating for 
several hours to expel as much of the water as 
possible, then pour the clear solution into a shal- 
low pan or on a piece of cardboard placed ona 
level table and having its edge turned up about 4 
inch all around to retain the mixture, and let it re- 
main for six hours or more, protected from dust. 
Rub over the surface a sponge slightly moistened 
with water, and let it nearly dry before making 
the first transfer. The irk is prepared by dissvulv- 
ing 1 ounce of aniline violet in 7 fluid ounces of hot 
water, and, on cooling, adding 1 ounce of wine 
spirit with } ounce of glycerine, a few drops of 
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ether, and a drop of carbolic acid. Keep the ink in 
a well stoppered bottle.” 

It has been our experience that Hoffman's violet 
is the only aniline that makes a satisfactory writ- 
ing ink. We have also found that the proportion 
of gelatine must be somewhat varied in summer 
and winter, as well as in cold and hot climates. 
In pouring the mixed materials from the dish in 
which it is boiled, great care must be taken to pre- 
vent bubbles. They destroy the usefulness of the 
pad. 

Great use can be made of this pad in the school- 
room. Printing questions, topics, outlines, select- 
ions for memorizing, lists for meritorious pupils, 
notes to parents, school regulations and programs, 
notices of school lectures, etc., in fact anything 
that it would be well to duplicate. : 


How PEopLe TaLK In Goop Society.—A corre- 
spondent of the Hvening Post writes that ‘‘If 
the very people who laugh at the poor cockney 
could hear themselves as others hear them——! 
What has become of the letter ‘h’ nowadays? I 
hear people talking about ‘ weels,’ and ‘ wales,’ and 
‘ wips,’ and ‘ wiffs.’ They tell me that they ‘ wistle,’ 
or ‘ wittle,” or ‘ wisper.’ Now, isn’t this dreadful? 
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Just listen to a general conversation in ‘good’ so- 
ciety,’ and then tell me whether the following, asa 
sample of ‘ English as she is spoke,’ is greatly ex- 
aggerated : 

**Did they ketch the feller that stole the pian- 
nah?’ 

*** Yaas, a Government detective errested him 
las Sadday at Elligzandria. He'll be tried in Aprul.’ 

“‘Ive offten ben supprised at their clever 
methids, but the innicent must sometimes be in 
perrul.’ 

‘*** The generally eccepted theery is that he altered 
the reckerds of the association without authority.” 

***T once had a wite sparrah that lived for munce 
an munce without water.’ 

** * Please lemme your pensle.’ 

‘***T reckignized his figger immejitly.’ 

“These, Mr. Editor, are but few of the offenses 
daily and hourly committed against the language 
of the world. 

‘*** And that is English—great and glorious tongue 

That Chatham spoke, and Milton, and Shakespeare 
sung! 

The English tongue—whose —_ powers embrace 


Beauty and force, sublimity and grace, 
Ornate or plain, harmonious yet strong, 





And formed alike for eloquence and song.’ 








THE EVIDENCE OF FAITH. 


by James 8. BusH. A noble Religious Treatise. 
$2.00. 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the Ancient Eastern. 


In three ‘large 12mo. 


volumes, large type, with 


“The ripe eptetnaitiy | of his thought reminds 
one of the utterances of Channi ot ey in ite fervor. 
and of the the essays ot 
Emerson.’ ’—Boston (dvortiocr, 

“An exceptional, wg and significant 
phenomenon. "— New Sun. 

“The merits of devout — and ener 
culture - the strong points in this boo 
E£piseop a 
eth 's reverent, brave, and scholarly book.”— 
Woman's J 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 

By KATE GANNETT WELiIs. “Caste in American 
Society,” “* Who’s Who,” “ Personal Influence,’ 
“The Transition of American Women,’ 
“Loyalty and Liberty.” $1.25. 

“ Earnest in purpose, sparkling in manner.’’— 

Christian Register. 

thinkiag 


“Anamountof good sense, honest 
and wide e. erience sams it will do everybody 


“ Fresh, breezy. 

“Pull of reer. soe a 
abounding to the seactienl ethics a fe.’ 
Advertiser. 


ya ndependent 
ion, and 


*—“Boston 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Something New for School Entertainments! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
—-THE— 


NEW DIALOGUE. 


By C. M. BARROW. 
Coteinten 27 new dialogues written expressly 





for this w 
ny — be found to be highly maptenctive a 
Well as entertaining. are adapted 2 
, Grammar, and Tigh Bobouls 
l vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents. 
We have also a, ngety a new edition, with 
valuable additions, of ™ 


HANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


l vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
Bither of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 


Please send ft 
aA for our catalogue of books for 





World. By George Rawlinson. ~ Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Par- 
thia, and New Persian Empire. 
: notes, index, and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. 


Price reduced from $18.00, to $3.00; 


“Tt contains the 
studies of alearned 
lifetime, and the Tea 
faithful student will 


rise from its ‘perusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid 
knowledge of that ancient world whose 


$18. reduced to $3. 


mysteries the race of scholars has been 
endeavoring to elucidate.” —Mail, Toronto. 

“Tt is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is! 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty 
and strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest 
prices. Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book move- 
ment at present.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The high character of these volumes is not in dispute. 
They cover the ground as that ground is perhaps covered by 
no —_ publication.” —Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 

ificent book , comprehensive and exhaustive of the 
which it treats.”—Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga. 


Prescott’s History. 


TE Cake of the Reign 0 of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Te Wittiam H. Corresponding Member ot the 
Institute. Member of Academy of History at Madrid, etc. 

New lil Illustrated Library Edition, in two values. small octa- 
vo, ese oortraits and other illustrations. Long crease twee, fine 


bik. 


ay ets fine cloth, gilt tops. Price $2.00; 
Neer tion, from the same plates as the ore, “the two 
volumes hownd in one. neat cloth. Price $1.25; postage 15 cents. 


postage 42 cents extra. 

“ The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, 
Pe, press-work, illustrations, and binding are all good, and 
the price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“These books are a marvel of cheapness and excellence.” 
—The Examiner, New York City. 


Monarchies 


“Put forth by Mr. Alden at a price the most penurious 
‘could not grumble at. As a work of reference it is one of 
the essentials of a library, like the dictionary and the atlas 
and the cyclopedia. It is a monument of learning, and 
throws astrong light upon the manners and customs, as well 
as upon the arts, history, the geography, and antiquities of 
Persia, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Partbia, and 
Sassania. The maps and illustrations are clear and copi- 

ous.” —Times, Brooklyn, New York. 


Guizot’s France. 


A History of Francefrom the Earliest Times to 1848. 
By M. Guizor and his daughter, Muse. Guizor De Wrrr. Translated b 
Robert Black. With 426 fine “ustrations, Complete in 8 volumes, nak. | 
octavo, of about 500 pageseach. Price $8.00, postage $1.20. Cheap- 
er Edition, 8 volumes, i2mo. Price, $5.00; postage 72 cents 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books sent for 
EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT on reasonable evidence of 
good faith, Mention this paper. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 





P. O. Box 1227. 





393 Pearl Street. New York. 





The “QUINGY” Methods. Just Publishec 
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Statement, January, 1! a 
CASH CAPITAL. 


Net Surplus, 
CASH ASSETS. 


OME +} COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 


Reserve Premium Fund, .° . j 
Reserve for Vapas Losses and Claims, 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 





Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
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use 


FOR MARCH 
Opens with a frontispiece and stirri 


$7, 


ce 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 








Cua, 5. MARTIN, President. 
D. A. Heacp, 
?. B. GREENE, and W 


Are J, H, Wasunuas, VP. & 8. 
. L. Brartow, Asst Sec’s. 


ie 
sessest Bere 


Cash in 8 narration of an incident in the Highlan 
Boe ee eee ene et Ue ealucl.  ahaness wo | OF Tyrol, entitled ~The Poacher’s Escape,’ 
bank & KR Stocks & Bonds,(mrket value) 1600,40000| by Wolsten Dixy ; following this are **'A 
sate & City Bonds, (market value), Server oo | Giant in Harness,” by Klizabeth P. Allan ; 
interest due on 1885, 105,682 45| “‘ The Rialto et Venice,” by Walter Cole- 
premiame uncollected & in hands of agents, SEtS o1| man; “The Bearer,” Mark Lane ; 
; __ TOTAL, $7,306,000 65 | “* Exercise,” by Edwin T. Holt; “ The 


Commercial Traveller's Story,” by 
Winchester ; ** Dash, Crash & Co.,” 
** Slow, Safe & Co.,” by Rev. Edward A. 
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45 William St., 





BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND) xc: 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., 


Total losses paid in U. S., $35,600.000. 


Rand ; ee toplasm,”. by John R. Dev- 
; “A Visit to a Mine, hina” bo A. 
Bradley ; ‘* Short Talks with Girls,’ 
Helen Adair; ** Guido’s Pictures,” oy 
Mary L. Glern, and “* Botany Bay,” by 
Lizzie Linholm S;aulding. The scholar's 
page has a bright and original dialogue 
fae ae recitation ; poetry is scat- 
throughout the number ; the chil- 
dren’s page and riments are fully up 


New York. 














WM. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 








Warxins Laxp Morteace Co., 
> i ae the second week of 
680,350 at 7 to 12 per cent, 


to the mark, and, in all respects, the num- 
ber is a good one. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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Publisher's Department. 


Among recent publications particularly 
interesting to cteahers and educators, are 
McCabe’s Latin Grammar, by W. Gor- 
don McCabe, A.M., head master of the 
University School, Petersburg, Va. ; But- 
ler’s Elements of Chemistry, by Henry 
Leffmann, M.D., professor in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, and port physician 
of Philadelphia; Butler’s Elements of 
Plane Geor etry, by Franklin Hach, B.S., 
professor of mathematics, Philadelphia ; 
a new edition of Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, and Butler’s series of Reading Charts. 
These publications are issued bv that well- 
known house, E. H. Butler & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, whose reputation seconded by 
by that of the authors of these works, is a 
substantial garantee of their excellence. 


The contents of Vols. V. and XXVIII., 
of the Modern Classics Series, now being 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is 
announced in another column of the Jour- 
NAL. The former volume is composed of 
relectiors from the works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, including the Vision of Sir 
Launfal, The Cathedral, Commemoration 
Ode, and’ a number of shorter favorite 
poems. The other volume is devo‘ed to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and contains, be- 
sides some of his best tales, an essay on 
the author, by James T. Field, Teachers, 
who are acquainted with the contents 
of these little volumes, will readily see 
their firmness and availability for supple- 
mentary reading, and are advised to make 
them duly useful. 


All teachers ought to read ‘‘ The Teach- 
er’s Manual,” by Hiram Orcott, LL.D. It 
contains a treatise on the discipline of the 
school, and other papers on the teacher’s 
qualification and work. Such watters a 
teacher cannot afford to neglect, and the 
results here presented of thirty years’ suc- 
cessful experience in the schoo! room will 
be found specially valuable to young 
teachers. The work is published by 
Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co,, 28 Haw- 
ley street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage nd Carriage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Eiegant rooms, fitted up at 
a cost of one roillion dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Plan. Elevator. rant 
supplied with the best. Horse curs, stages and 
clevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


On Aprii 20th begins the Summer term 
of that widely popular institution, the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
New classes will be formed both for be- 
ginners and advanced students in all de- 
partments, including music &ft, oratory, 
languages, English branches, and phys- 
ical cuiture. The Conservatory is highly 
favored in being able to accommodate 
lady students in home-like fashion, on 
very reasonable terms. Its other advan- 
tages are equally remarkable, and its in- 
struction during July and August em- 
braces classes in sight-singing and lectures 
by eminent specialists on music. art, and 
literature. Its beautifully illustrated cal- 
endar, showing more fully its unusual op- 
portunities and attractions, will be sent 
free on application to the Director, Dr. E. 
Tourgée. 


Mr. H. C. Camp, long and favorably 
known as the representative of the pub- 
lications of A. 8. Bartnés & Co, im this 
city and vicinity, has assumeda fike posi- 
tion with the house of Sheldon & Co., 
No. 8 Murray street. Mr. Camp is very 
faithful and painstaking, and cannot fail 
to give satisfaction in whatever he under- 
takes. We wish him success in his new 
field of labor. 
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reliable blood-purifier, and re: 
Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Sold by D 
hd Dealers in Medicines. 





“ PNEUMONIA.” 


WHY NOT CALL IT BY ITS RIGHT NAME? 
New York Telegram, 

Many a strong, well-built. man leaves 
home to-day, before night he will have a 
chill, and ina few hours he will be dead! 
This is the way the dreaded pneumonia 
takes people off. The lst of notable men 
who are its victims is appalling? 

Dr. Damrosch, the famous musician, is 
seized by a chill while conducting a re- 
hearsal ; next day his physicians tell us 
he is doing well. Next day he is dead ! 

The Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D., 8. T.D., 
dean of Boston University theological 
school, preaches eloquently one morning, 
has a slight chillintss thereafter, feels un- 


well for a few days, and unexpectedly 
dies! A gentleman in Albany goes to his 
physician one morning stating that he 
feels strangely uncomfortable, is exam- 
ined, advised at once to settle up his af- 
fairs, does so and dies before night ! 

Everyone dreads this prevalent disorder. 
Its coming is sudden, its termination 
usually speedy. 

What causes the terrible scourge ? 

It is not “in the air,”--infectious or 
contagious. It results from exposure, 
changes of weather, prevails more among 
men than women more among the appar- 
ently healthy than amony the feeole. 

Pneumonia, we are told, is invited by a 

certain condition of the system, indicated 
if one has occasional chills and fevers, a 
tendency to colds in the thrvat and 
lungs, rheumatic and neuralgic pains. 
extreme tired feelings, short breath and 
pleuritic stitches in the side, loss of appe- 
tite, backache, nérvous unrest, scalding 
sensations, or scant and discolored fluids, 
heart flutterings, sour stomach, distressed 
look, puffy eye sacs, hot and dry skin, 
loss Of strength and virility, These mdi- 
cations may not appear together, they 
may come, disappear and reappear for 
years, the person not realizing that they 
are nature’s waroings of a coming calam- 
ity. 
In other words, if pneumonia does not 
claim as a victim the persons having such 
Symptoms, some less pronounced bat 
more fatal matady certainly will. 

A celebrated New York physician told 
the Tribune, a year ago, that pneumonia 
was a secondary disorder, the exposure 
and cold being simply the agent which 
develops the disease, already dormant in 
the system, because the kidneys have 
seen but partially doing their duty. In 
short, pneumonia is but an early indica- 
tion of a bright’s diseased condition. This 
impaired condition may exist for years 
without the patient suspecting it because 
no pain will be felt in the kidneys or their 
vicinity and often it can be detected only 
by chemical and microscopical examuina- 
ons. 

Nearly 150 of the 740 deaths in New 
York city the first week in March and in 
six weeks 781 were caused by pneumonia. 

The disease is very obstinate, and if the 
accompanying kidney disorder is very 
far advanced, recovery is im ible, for 
the kidneys give out entirely, and the 
patient is literally suffocated by water. 

The only safeguard against pneumonia 
is to maintain a vigorous condition of the 
system, and thus prevent its attacks, by 
using whatever will radically and effect- 
ually restore full vitality to the kidneys, 
for if they are not sound, pneumonia 
cannot be prevented. For this purpose, 
there is nothing equal to Warner’s safe 
cure, a remedy known to millions, used 
probably by hundreds of thousands and 
commended asa standard specific where- 
ever known and used. It does not 
tend to cure an attack of Pn 
it does and can remove the cause of and 
prevent that di-ease if taken in time. No 
reasonable man can doubt this if he re- 
yards the personal experience of thous- 
ands of honorable men worthy his favor. 

When a optician says his patient has 
either brights disease or pneumonia, he 
confesses bis inability to cure, and in a 
measure he considers his responsibility 
ended. In many instances, indeed, per- 
s0DS are reported as dying of pneumonia, 
heart disease, apoplexy and convulsions, 
when the real cause of death and so 
known by the physician is this kidney 
consumption. Thousands of people have 
it without knowing ft and perish of it 
because their physicians wil not tell 
them the facts! same fate awaits 
every one who will not exercise his judg- 
mént in such a matter and be true to 
himself, his family and to society. 





On one of the official niet Juties 
Chesapeake w when Chief ice 
Waite, Judge “Hall, _ other judicial 
persons were presen eir passage grew 
very rough, and Judge Hall became vio- 
lently ill. He was not too ill to be witty. 
As he was moaning in his agony, the 
Chief Justice said: 

“My dear Hall, canI do anything for 
you? § t what you wish.” 

““T wish,” said the seasick man, “I 
wish— that your Honor would overrule 
this motion !” i 


— + —— 

A SCHOOLMISTRESS, while taking down 
the names and ages of her pupils and of 
their parents, at the beginning of the 
term, asked one little fellow, ‘‘ What’s 
your father’s name ?” 

‘* Oh, you needn’t take down his name ; 
he’s too old to go to school to a woman !” 
was the innocent reply. 

—————_—_e—____——_- 

THE manner of giving shows the char- 
acter of the giver more than the gift it- 
self.—E. H. CHAPIN 


6 | DRESS REFORM. 
14th 


Ez 14 Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 








Made in all weights 
of , Cashmere 
and all wool : Chemi- 
lettes, 


Ez “i 
. — (Weom 
au omfur aiste, 
Cerged Waists a 
Speéeciaity. -houl- 
Ger Brace and Corset 
combined, - hi 5 
races, Abdomi 
— Ubs 
es, Shoulder 
Price $2.25. Stoeking La ae a Sanitary 
Napkins, etc Custom work promptly attended to. 
NEW ENLARG*¢D ILLUSTRATED Ca*aLoGus FREE. 
MRs, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cuca 


Warranted absolutel; 
Cocoa, from which the ercess of 
Oithas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 











Accents W antep 


Introduce Schoo Books 


in every county in New York, 


BY A 


N. Y. PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Address Box 2221, P.O., New York City. 
T. G. SELLEW, 


3S E oF 
DESES, 
OFFICE AND LiWHARY FORMIIUKE, 
111 Fulton St., New York. 

Fine cylinder and Koll Top Desks. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 

( wong 

Priceless 
| . those who ¢7e un- 








Haven ch 
CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 
—or— 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23a Street and 9th Ave., 
If your teeth are needing attention. 
Work Moderate Plastic 
broken dewn and cule teeth a jc “anings or 
Refer to A. M. Kellorg, Editor ScHOOoL JouRNAL 
Tutors, Go Prof 
A od rs, Governesses, essors, 
hools. (No 
1 farn ; 


; and 
EB. TAM CO R xt door 
Building, 31 East 17th Bereet t, New York, 
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vax BEST THING KNOWN =: 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAz?. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. \, 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sol* by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislesd. PEARLINE js the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 4). 
ways bears the above symbol and name o{ 


R.A. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOk- 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAK 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWEK PRICE 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO 


THE 





“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence theif 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estime 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the hous¢, 
which already exceeds 

' SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all lasd 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


180 Fifin Avenue, 158 Tremo:t St, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, 





Ame 


Hor 
Alla 


Acer 
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- Sisters of 


Charity, attached to St. Mary’s Infant 
Asylum, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable 


} 





value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skir 


diseases, among the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. S. D. 


7 Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes con- 

cerning the treatment of her daughter, 
, who was troubled with sore eyes, as fol- 
7 jows: “I gave Ayer’s Sarsaparilia to 


; My Little Girl, 


and must say that she never took anything 


that helped her so much. I think her eyes 
never looked so well, as now, since they 
: were affected, amd ‘her general ‘health ts 


_ improving every day. She ‘has taken but 
Pes half a bottle.” A. J. Simpson, 147 East 
tions Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 
Ae “My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C. E. Upton, 
ions Nashua, N. H., writes: “ For a number 
of years I have been troubled with 
a humor in my eyes, and was undble 
1 to obtain ‘any relief, until I commenced 
| J using 
| 88 
.| Ayers Sar 
BAR sapariiia. I believe it to be the best of 


blood purifiers.” 
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Charity 

may be “ fairest ‘and foremost of the train 
that wait on man’s most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and bap- 
piness Of man cannoi ‘ong endure with- 
out the health that may be obtained in a 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, luniber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 
Montreal, Que., writes: “After being 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a year, and 
with Salt Rheum 


For a Number of Years, 


I was cured of both disenses by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia.” M.G. 
Traime, Duxbury, Mass., writes: “I have 
found Ayers Sarsaparilla wn efficacious 
remedy for dilious troubles and Dyspep- 
sia.” Henry Cobb, 41 Russell st., Charles- 
town, Mass., writes: “I was completely 
cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilia.” Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 
writes: “I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, 
and ft bas done me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.” Eminent physicians prescribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 





treatment. 


Préepatfed by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Go., Lowell, Mass., U.8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AND American and Foreign 
ORK: ? 
of Teachers’ Agency, 
mas Introduces to colleses, schools. and families su- 
pe 7 
on or 
Mrs. M. 5 TOUTS EOP FON. 
POR: . ond Union Square, Now York. 
ET, REST TEACHERS, AND FOREIGN, 
3 AT 


poem Geeveaes Ste Heenan, Hebbel, oat 


Skilled with Positions. 
free to Parent. 


J. W SOHERMERSOEN & ©O., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 


e Teachers’ aay, ae ‘. 
38 Madison Street, cago, . Eastern 
Branch Office, Allentown, Penn. Prof. A. R. 
Horne, Manager. (Editor National Educator.) 


All applicant: in the East or West will have the 
advantage of being registered in both offices with- 
out extra 





if 


TION. 


“Thave been tegistered with five agencies, and out 
of the five none but yours showed an dealing. 
inew from your — that you earn respect 
our correspon 
‘ . EMIL SAGE, Topeka, Kan. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Geod Teachers registered free. Send 
stamp for form, and register early. 
Teachers of known character and ability 
supphed promptly fur any position. No charge. 
ool property rented and sold. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. Avery, Menager. 2 West 14tu Street- 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To register in the yr ny . 
A grana opening for ull of teachers. 


ICES 








Come West to teach, where you can secure free 
government land. For information send 
registration fee, $2.00, and state qualifications, 
kind of posi wan 
— Address A. G. OWEN, Daxota Teach- 
f ers cy, Plankinton, . 





_. fe Pennsylvania Educational. Bureau, 








Croulana 5S Good 
School rented sold. 
School azxi Klodeararten Material, to. 


‘THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


Preservation of Health 


AND THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
A Public and Professional Institution organized un. 
der the laws of the State. = 
Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medica) 


Founded on a which enables 
to become seaalauner eubcmeiecais aan, 
thecal es to attend patients within 

unconnected 
Inaorsed at its commencement 
Medical Faculty of New York. 


It is equi: with all kinds of 

ev other a ty,” facitities for Maveage, 

saabtice retain pumente abd Apparatns Cor ihe 
w o' 

and Surgery, in their , 


tien 
divided ; and. ta wit 
are now and, oH h every Appliance 


Baths ; Static and 


Baths, Electricity and Manipulations Luxu- 
ries, or tor Gerueratioathan 


Persons desiring further informatio: readi’ 
secure it by adressing “— ad 


Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 












Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 


tered. Sample bv mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROS,, Dregci«ts, Owego, N. Y 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 





_ Sa Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
Old ha 99 near 29th St.,N.Y. 
TBE Secosuortza tp te pase ‘Tbe manager super | BRANCH ; s79'vuizon Sts 
inte Bandhan s ponrecnat ns pecans of cevacy:Ove | OFPICRS | 43 North Charles S¢., Maltimore. 
rring years. Many teachers wanted. Register nuw. St,, Boston. 
use, For application form and list of testimonials, address a No AGENCIES, uo 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, an.and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown Pa. Hise ny Bg TI Ct ee 
anit Successful Teachers seeking better po- inne mis cieaned OF Rec incyem 
. tions, and Superintendents and com- | Sii'and mest oad. bavi 7 
mittees wanting good ‘Teachers, are = we 
invited to apply to Everett ©. Fisk, Weostved and returned uy eXpress and 
St, J Manager of Tux Boston “Teacnens’ ert for ipeaten ond Prien Ae. 





Acency, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








NEPHEWS @ ©O., 
6 and 7 John St, N.Y. 





FIRST FIND A MIND. 


** This life is horw duh, lina,” 
he dhesrveden he doretiae seat r to 


her, *‘ lam boahed to death, I assuah you, 
*pon honah.” 

“Tam very sorrow that you find life 
so,” she said. 

“Everything is so beastly dull, you 
knaw: nothing going on excepting talk 
about election and drumming up votes. 
Iam completely boahed with it all.” 

“It is very sad.” 

“Tt is, lassuah you. I feel as if I had 
dwank the cup of life and got down to the 
dwegs. There seems to be nothing in the 
world to engage the mind.” 

** Oh, yes, there is,’ she said with ani- 
mation. ‘ You go and hunt aroun and 
get the mind, and when you have found 
it come tome and I will suggest some- 
thing that will engage it.”— Boston Cour- 
ter. 
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Spots of grease may be removed from 
colored silks by putting on them raw 
starch made into a paste with water. Dust 
is best removed from silk by a soft flan- 
nel, Som save with a _—_ mate 
8 ly for the purpose. jats a 
— when rah from the head are 
brushed and put away in boxes and 
covered up, instead of being laid down 
anywhere, they wi'l last fresh a long 
time. Shawls and all articles that may 
be folded should be folded when taken 
from the person in their original creases 
and laid away. Cloaks should be hung 
up in place, gloves pulled out lengthwise, 
w in tissue paper and laid away, 
laces smoothed out nicelv and folded, if 
requisite, so that they will come out of 
the box new and fresh when needed 
again. A strip of old black broadcloth 
four or five inches wide, rolled up tightly 
and sewed to keep the roll in place, is bet- 
ter than a sponge or cloth for cleansing 
black or dark-colored clothes. Whatever 
lint comes frow it in rubbing is black and 
does not show. 





—_ ee + 


TEACHERS!!! Ea:e your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 


Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 5c. All druggists, or C. 8. 


Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 

A wLoap of furniture, in the front of 
which was a large mirror, was proceed- 
ing along the street. The driver stopped 
to speak to a friend, and the horse took 
advantage of the pause to bite a fly, and, 
turning, caught a glimpse of his horse- 
shipin the mirror. One look was enough. 
A mass of splintered furniture, a shatter- 
ed mirror, a driver with a broken shoul- 
der, a dilapidated dray, and a wild, fran- 
tic horse, was the result. 

1 WAS A NON-BELIEVER in Patent medi- 
cines, but having experienced marked 
relief from Nasal Catarrh and hoarseness 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, I can 
recommend it to those suffering from this 
loathsome complaint and to those afflicted 
with boarseness or stoppage of the throat 
80 _an to singers and clergymen.— 
Louis E. PHILuips, 1428 N. Y. Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D, Cc, Price 50 cents. 


THE world deals good potesedly with 
good-natured people, and I never knew a 
sulky misanthropist who quarreled with 
it, but ic was he, and nt it, that was in 
the wrong.— CKERAY. 


———_ -o— -_— 

GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought 
to be a too trnfling matter to claim atten- 
tion till it gets such a hold on the lungs 





;] as to imperil the lite of the consumptrve 


patient—tben and not until then do many 
think seriously of reef, when it comes 
too late ; what foolish negligence, we say, 
« hen a 25 cent bottle of Madame Porter's 
Cough Baisam will give ease. 

I wave seldom seen much osteptation 
and much learning met together. The 
sua, rising and decking, makes long 
shadows, and at mid-day, when be is high- 
est, nore at all.—HAL. 


The surprising success of Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for the 
several diseases to women forci- 
bly illustrate. the im ce of her ben- 
eficent discovery and the fact that she 
knows how to make the most of it.—Dr. 














Bacon's advice, “ Read not to contra- 
dict and confute, nor to believe and take 





for granted, nor to tind talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider,” 





LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*» * » * ISA POSITIVE CURE *,*,* 


Fer all of these Painful Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses se common te our best * * 
* . * « * FEMALE POPULATION.* ,*, * 
Tr WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE Worst PoR™ oF Fx- 
MALE ALL OVARIAN TROUBLES, Iy- 
VLAMMATION AXD ULCERATION. FALune axp Dre 
PLACEMENTS, AND THE CONSEQUENT SrrnaL Weaxk- 
NESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
Cuanes oF Lars. e * e« e * « 
* Ir WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE 
UTERUS IX AN EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPNENT. Tus 
TENDENCY TOCANCEROUs HUMORS THERE ISCERCEED 
VERY SPEEDILY BYItTsuss. , © 5 * , ® 
* Ir memoves Farervess, Fuarctencr, pusrnors 
ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES Weaxk- 
wuss or THE Stomace. It cunes BLoatine, Heap- 
acuz, Nexvovus Prosrration, GENERAL 
DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. g * 4 * 4 
* TuaT FEELING OF Beanie Down, cavsine Pam, 
WElent AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY 


CURED BY ITS USE. » e e e . 


® Ir WIL. AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUN- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 


GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. g» * 5 ® 


* ago its runross 1s SOLELY ror rux LEGITIMATE 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
Tat IT poms ALL rr CLaIMs To Do, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. “QB , e 


*®* For tux cunz or Kipwer Compiamres mom 


of Pills Losenges on c* price as above, M 
Pinkham’s “Guide to Health” will be mailed Gren to any 
Lady sending stamp. answered. * 


e should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Constipatic 


Korpaitity of the Liver "SS conte fer bok ne 





Thousands Hastened to their Graves. 

By relving on testimonials, written in 
vivid, glowing language, of some mirac- 
ulous cures made hy some largely puffed- 
up doctor or patent medicine, has ote: 
ed thousands to their graves; the readers 
having almost insane faith that the same 
miracle will be performed en them, that 
these testimonials mention, while the so- 
called medicine is all the time hastening 
them to their graves. Although we have 

Aa 


Thousands Upon Thousands!!! 

of testimonials of the most wonderful 
cures, voluntarily sent us, we do not pub- 
lish them, as they do not make the cures, 
It is our medicine, Hop Bitters, that 
makes the cures. It has never failed and 
never can. We will give reference to an 
one for any disease similar to their own if 
desired, or will refer to any neighbor, as 
there is not a neighborhood in the known 
world but can show its cures by Hop Bit- 
ters. 


A Losing Joke. 

“A prominent physician of Pittsbu said to 
‘a lady patient who was complaining of ber con- 
‘tinued ill health, and of his inability to cure 
*her, jokingly said: “ Try Hop Bitters!’ The 
‘lady took it in earnest and used the Bitters, 
‘from which she obtained permanent health. 
* She no + laughed at the doctor for his joke, but 
* he ix not eu well pleased with it, as it cost him a 
* good patient. 


Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors at $3.00 a visit would 
tax a man fora year, and in need ofa 
daily visit, over $1,000 a year for medical 
attendance alone! And one single bottle 
of Hop Bitters taken in time would save 
the $1,000 and all the year's sickness, 


Given up by the Doctors. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

‘“*T assure you it is true that he is en- 
tirely cured, and with nothing but Hop 
Bitters, and only ten days ago his doc- 
tors gave him up and said he must die, 
from Kidney and Liver trouble.” 


H '™” None genuine withouta buach of green 

ops on the white label. Shwn all the vile, poi- 
sonous :tuff with “Hop” or “ Hops” in their 
name. 


coop NEWS 


12 LAD 


jadeoem a of. 

fered. ‘ time 
ne secure a beauti- 
Gold orMoss 


ae 
aR de. 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no falike, name on, 16c., 13 Warranted Lest 
60= Sample Book, de. L. JUN ES & Nemsea, N. T. 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, sheuld Examine Our 


First Book oF BoTANY 


By ELAZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 


In this book the true objective method is applied 
, and the know. 
and of practical value as a prepara’ on for study in 


themselves, sre the objects of stu 


to elementary science-teaching. Plants 
thus becomes at once accurate 
r departments of science. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 
Semple copy will be sent, pertpott. for ns: aeanaltin on recetpt of peivatasiane price. 


TT 


HENSLOW’ § BOTANICAL CHARTS, modified and adapted for use in the United States. 


By Exviza A. Youmans. Beautifully colored, Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 


Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRICE Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


‘NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 


Rea 


= Not 


but an exhaustive work containing the ma. 
terials to to be ber. 


simply 





ITRISH’S GRAMMAR AND AN ALYSIS 


Made easy and attr, by DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. oe Price, 81,25, 


The preparation of this complete and full system of pagers oe upied the author, \’. y 
InisH, for several years. The work is now offered to the public | ~~ only a furnishing a simple 
and effective method of representing tu the eve the relation én dence of the several parts - 
of a sentence, but as a practical TO VEY’S G since all the difficui 

ptsnesset that most popular gra umar (in both editions) have been most completely analyzed. 
e parsing is also fully indicated by a simmple ‘and nove! method of notation. 


COOPER, 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. “WAN BREE Agen. 





PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City, 


By Sara F. BUCKELEW and MarGaReET W. LEwis. 


Part I1.-THE HUMAN BODY; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 


Adopted for the use of the primary 


teachers in the public schools of Albany, Cohoes, se 


prings, Yonkers. Binghamton, Elmira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, ete. 


te. Mailing price, 75 cents 


Part Ii.-THE ABC READER, 


or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 


Tis is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


ing price, 25 cents. 
Part IiI.— 


PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 


for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will be ready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICS 


Both the Old Series and the New are 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS. 





Col. Parker's Supplementary Readers for Primary Schools, 


First and Second Books, each. 


Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body, . 
The Scholar’s Gem Book, 
School Studies in Words, 


Wells’ Trigonometry, 


0c. 
50c. 
10c. 
25c. 
$1.25 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St., Boston, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 





BOTA NITES. 


The Best Text-Books for Students. A Complete Series. The “ Pioneer” Series. 
with the Times. Prof. O. R. WrL11s, Editor. 


woon’s OBJECT s ANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo ci 
rice, for examinatio a ei tetal 25, ) _ _ 
woo BOTANIST . The + Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages 


woop's ¢ BOOK Th ba Sate Standard Hook, including all th 
e Boo! clu ithe flora « 
of the pi, OF ET ‘BOTANY. tains the best introduction to the morpholog; ot 


lants. ut more different speci+s than any other single flora. 832 8vo, 
ether, Price, for examination, $2.50. 3,00.) ae NN 
S IN BOTANY. For the Amateur, 


(Retail 
RTEEN WEEKS 
th. rot for examination, $1.00 


book. 12mo, clo 
S. Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164 x 11%, shects of 


wire b , knife trowel, tweezerr, lens, straps, and Wood's 

ntials for eld w Price, $8. y By the dozen, $5.60 each.) 
wer ops PLANT PECORD.. W: Wood "s Plant rd. Plain, Me, cloth. Price, for examin. 
pn cents. Wood’s Plant ‘Record, with King's Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 


55 ce f oJ 
wer oe Diarieteteus claple Copies adhtees ‘or examination, 40 cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


Fully up 


gece tion aon ) pape 
ng r, W 





A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 


In this book the author has presented the results of thirty-years of successful 
experience in the school-room. It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





VOWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. | 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIS. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | __ 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
Y¥RGAR'S Mathematics. 
@ERARD'S New U. S. History. 
OODRICH'S Child's History. 
#OYSE'’S American Literature.) “~~ 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON § Young Chemist. 
®4nKkER $ 4-'thmetica! Charts. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place. 


153 Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 

Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Liloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


*ewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Peers Constitution. 


STANDARD READING 


Exchanged for 


School and College 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue containing list. of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 


* Send list of your books giving: dates, 
condition, etc., and we will submit offer. 


DANIEL VAN WINELE, | 
88 Chambers Street, New York City. 








| 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 


cation, A Sysiem of Drawing vsed in the lead- 
Cities ol the Country. is system has a 
er adoption than all other woes united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


NEW YORE. —_Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


Mister te Ue used for Supplementary Read- 
ng 


"s Trades and Occupations. 


plendidly Lllustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL ROARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
®@” For Catalogues and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Srreer, Boston. 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 
‘ ARUSKIN TIME AND * nsisting 
Be payee afte ty pram 
card’ con 
one for each mon ear, 
colors and including a af fk 
postey Royal 8vo., extracts from Ruskin’s prose, aud 


ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. 
and illustrated by F exsinder, and 





tn large 
eight pla 
Pf? IRTHDAY BOOK. A seoctionof f thoughts, 
mot day in the 
Ls M. bod 4 and G. A. , With & and 
. new 
tof Mr. loth 
Doering edger sts, "°* SO SH 
Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 
JOHN WILEY 
Astor Place, hettek 





ween 


Immediately 
commission a. ocontionen of experi- 


On salary un 
interests in ew Yorkand 


ence to Teen coments 


EL, Reciboe 
| EL. ©O., Box 1698, N. ¥. P. 0. 


for's Oatalogue, H.b. Rims © Goctropiet 


COLLEGE SONGS,| SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
of the American Colleges. . re 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 


One is tem; mpd dto ——- this the ‘ertalaly 
col'ection o ~ ay If *<* tha inly 
none better of the. size exis's. Mr. —y — 

the ag Rng col- 


has aiready compiled three 
eondenses into this the — 0} 

lections; and has er something that 
will be as weleome ory household, as in 
every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of ——- Be gt Ger- 
man or “ African” origin, mic, 
pathetic, musical and all sparklingly aay bcient. 
Price but 50 cents! 


MODERN SINGING —y 3 Their Use and Abuse. 
By F. Botume, A short, te potenoeemseney wi 
valuable advice K all who are studying voice 
culture. Price 35 ets. 


Send for Lists of Easter Masic containing 
170 tine Chorals, Anthems, Songs, &c 


WELS’ 3d MASS (65 cts.),. and WELS’ MASS of 
ST. CECILIA (65 cts.), new works of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. "Bioerson 


Emerson. 
281 well selected Hymns and about half as many 
well fitted for Devo- 


Tunes, ail appropriate and 
tional Exercwes in Schools, Price 50 cents, $4.80 


per dozen. Mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,. Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publisher,, 
fummunce _~ following new writing inventions 


for 1885 
hic Vibrator. (Patent 
and 2 emia device for 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Praz 


De.icnr.’”’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpf 
couraging and full of the *‘ Wondrous Love 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and ins ae , and bas the a 

charm of exactly expressin e setitiments of the 

words with which it is asgeotat ted. it has been e 

pecteliy, prepared to meet the increasing dem f 
ight and harmonious music that can be readily 

taken up and lea Ww the whole school. 

192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 

handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by 

mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid 

The Publishers pew, i a single sample Cop y 

st-paid. for 30 cents. 

ages Free. 

Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHARLES. DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@ 1102 Walnut Street, Philade|phia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight yea™ 


merely scra sures r 80 much miserable 
Latin and Greek as ht be learned otherwise 
sasily and delightfully 


one year. sage A 
homers thea, Ga oor eta 8 Jom John, 


i, each, 
essive Latin (Gram 


I, en- 
{ Him 


to any address, 
Specimen 








W READY. 
(1) Ellsworth’ 's Chirogra 


apeeen tor.) A oom, B 
illustrating and imparting to the 

p= the - FM the Piastic pe movement 
man, andsus- 


ical and 
the a kimbo pos Position of the arm an writ- adapted to the Interlinear ar Series of C lassics, 
and | ing. tice 75 cents ea and ind fo all other ms. Price, $1.5 

isworth's Reversible Writing a: Sant (Pat- Frost’s vw merican 

, | spparats f for.) This is a new and instructi Speaker Histories, Lord 

illustrating the and air, Pemnockt Scho French Series. *°. 
pages of Interlineare ree. Seni’? 
terme end pow get catalogue ef all ue THbicariors 


TO TEACHERS. 


and 
order, 
| A New Method for Interest. 
A man that has had much to do tn computing inter 
that he knew some sborter and si” 
metics, and was 
of this method 
ort ana Way val, t 


4 any longe taught 
wort in aching 
nek labor ly remem 

kful to you for having 
tarning tho old methods. 


eters 























274, Milwaukee, W% 














